THE  BARDS  OF  TATTLE  CREEK.. 

Richard  Reoch 


Richard  Reoch,  an  outstanding 
student  in  English,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  turned  his  talents  to  ser¬ 
ious  play-writing,  maintains  that 
“ experimental  theatre* '  is  too 
often  an  excuse  for  failure.  His 
first  work  was  a  children’s  fan¬ 
tasy  called  Under  the  Sea  to  the 
Sunrise.  It  played  to  cap¬ 
acity  audiences  last  Christmas 
and  was  an  auspicious  beginning 
for  Reoch  both  as  dramatist  and 
director.  The  play  had  a  cast 
of  thirty  (including  children),  tw¬ 
elve  scenes,  and  extensive  tech¬ 
nical  effects,  yet  came  off  bril¬ 
liantly  despite  the  physical  lim¬ 
itations  of  the  Poor  Alex  stage. 
On  top  of  this,  the  show  drew 
enthusiastic  encouragement  and 
denunciation  from  the  Toronto 
press:  “This  young  man  has  a 
superb  sense  of  theatre... uner¬ 
ring  instinct  for  what  is  theat¬ 
rically  effective.. .it  would  be  a 
pity  indeed  were  we  to  hear  no 
further  from  a  writer  of  such 
rare  charm  andoriginality,’’  said 
the  Toronto  Telegram.  “An 
adept  writer,  capable  of  genuine 
humour  and  a  complicated  story 
line;’’  said  the  Daily  Star.  “Aby¬ 
smally  written,’’  declared  Urjo 
Karenda  in  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Since  then  he  has  written  two 
further  plays:  Phaeton’s  Birth¬ 
day  and  The  Ring  "and  the  Chain. 
The  latter  is  a  three-act  drama 
about  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  “I 
hunted  around  for  a  period  of 
history  that  most  precisely  par¬ 
alleled  our  own,’’  explained  Re¬ 
och,  “and  that’s  what  I  came  up 
with.  Neither  the  reactionary 
nor  the  revolutionary  offered  a 


solution  to  the  real  crisis’’. 

Phaeton’s  Birthday,  now  in 
rehearsal,  is  an  adaptation  of 
classical  dramatic  form  that 
draws  directly  from  the  Greek 
myth  tradition.  The  basic  fabric 
of  the  play  is  the  legend  of 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  Ajax  and 
Achilles,  Zeus  andNemisis.  Two 
things  inspired  this  according 
to  Reoch:  “First,  I  was  really 
turned  on  by  a  statement  by 
David  Milne,  the  painter,  that 
*what  drives  art  is  what  drives 
dynamite:  compression.*  Hence 
the  precise  form  of  the  play. 
And  second,  my  conviction  that 
no  human  being  or  action  is  self- 
contained:  we  are  all  somehow 
subsumed  into  our  racial  past, 
the  process  of  life,  even  the 
simple  movements  of  our  solar 
system.  Thus  the  characters  in 
this  play  are  inseparable  from  the 
myths  that  shape  their  pre-cons- 
cious  existence.’’ 

The  myth  extends  into  he 
present.  The  play  is  set  in  an 
age  of  depression;  and  Apollo 
is  a  young  man  out  of  work. 
Parallel  to  contemporary  soc¬ 
iety,  violence  is  the  character¬ 
istic  action;  for  example,  the 
principal  focus  is  on  the  killing 
and  burning  of  two  rats  in  a 
slum.  Death  follows  death;  Ajax 
kills  Apollo  because  he  suspects 
that  Apollo  has  seduced  his  wife, 
and  Daphne  is  run  down  by  a 
car.  Underlying  such  action  is 
the  theme  of  the  struggle  for 
survival,  aspiration  reduced  to 
its  lowest  level. 

Reoch  feels  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  comment  a  play  has  to 


make  is  implied  by  the  structure 
chosen.  This  play,  then,  has 
no  point  to  prove;  as  the  chorus 
says:  “Whatever  you  are  looking 
for  you  will  find/  Discover  what 
you  seek’’.  However,  its  form 
is  greatly  compressed;  the  play¬ 
wright  conveys  his  interpretation 
of  *the  factsr  through  his  selec¬ 
tion  and  manipulation  of  material. 
The  stage  is  the  place  where  he 
faces  the  consequence  of  his  own 
thought. 

Therefore,  Reoch  is  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  play  as  a  written 
statement.  It  must  go  on  stage. 
Not  surprisingly  he  directs  his 
own  work.  “It  is  the  only  real 
way  to  learn  a  craft  -  work  with 
the  materials,  immerse  yourself 
in  the  medium.  Writing  plays 
is  virtually  the  most  impossible 
of  all  arts,  and  the  only  way  to 
learn  anything  about  it  is  to 
work  in  the  theatre.** 

His  work  in  the  theatre  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  directing 
his  own  plays.  He  has  appeared 
in  many  campus  productions  of 
the  Poculi  Ludique  Societas  and 
the  Trinity  College  Dramatic  So¬ 
ciety,  where  he  is  noted  for  his 
comic  roles.  In  addition  he  has 
worked  the  previous  two  seasons 
with  the  Canadian  Opera  Company 
and  the  National  Ballet  of  Canada. 

This  season  Under  the  Sea 
to  the  Sunrise  is  projected  for 
production  at  the  Unicorn  Theatre 
in  London,  England;  and  Phae¬ 
ton’s  Birthday  gets  its  premier 
at  the  Poor  Alex  Theatre,  Nov¬ 
ember  4-9th. 

George  Murowsky 


Hans  Tolle 


Many  student  plays  tend  to 
reflect  a  pretentious  melange  of 
English  Language  and  Literature 
courses.  They  constantly  remind 
us  of  Shakespeare,  Joyce  or  Eliot. 
Everything  is  created  as  symbol: 
characters  stand  around  the  stage 
dangling  their  watch-chains,  and 
large  white  rabbits  serve  tea  to 
wayward  young  ladies.  There  is 
often  the  malaise  of  moralism: 
a  progressive  student  play  must/ 
damn  the  establishment  or  hal¬ 
low  the  spirit  of  Che, 

Hans  Toilers  play,  Jesus. 
A  Parable  in  Thirteen  Lessons. 

attempts  to  avoid  these  pitfalls. 
It  does  not  resemble  the  typical 
student  plays  to  which  we  have 
grown  accustomed.  The  play¬ 
wright's  background  has  been  a 
strong  influence  in  this  regard; 
for  Tolle  has  had  professional 
stage  experience  at  Stratford 
where  he  acted  in  Henry  IV. 
Henry  V.  and  Twelfth  Night.  Last 
year,  he  received  a  Canada  Cou¬ 
ncil  grant  to  travel,  study  and 
write  in  Europe.  Most  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  East  Berlin 
studying  with  the  Berlin  Ens¬ 
emble.  Founded  by  Brecht,  ithis 
theatre  is  a  mecca  for  all  Brec- 
htians,  and  no  matter  what  its 
ideological  emphasis,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  theatres  in  the  world. 

In  many  respects  Jesus  is  a 
product  of  Tolle*  s  admirationfor 
Brecht.  The  play,  episodic  in 
structure,  progresses  rapidly 
through  thirteen  short  scenes. 
There  are  three  basic  areas  of 
action  and  three  groups  of  play¬ 
ers:  Pilot  and  the  Tetrarch  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  former's  cham¬ 


bers;  the  Apostles  in  a  room  that 
resembles  something  out  of  a 
Gorki  novel;  and  the  Roman 
guards  and  Christ  in  the  prison. 
The  action  is  held  together  by  the 
story  of  the  crucifixion,  the  play¬ 
wright  making  no  effort  to  lead 
the  audience  from  scene  to  scene. 
Within  this  structure  very  little 
happens.  The  language  is  un¬ 
garnished  and  at  times  hostile; 
there  are  no  soliloquies  or  ex¬ 
tended  conversations.  The  set 
design  also  emphasizes  this  star¬ 
kness  and  the  dialogue  itself 
reveals  little  about  the  ‘inner- 
being'  of  the  major  characters. 

This  is  not  intended  as  damn¬ 
ation  through  faint  praise.  The 
play  is  not  concerned  with  char¬ 
acter  development  as  such,  nor 
with  rhetorical  flourish.  As  Tolle 
says,  “I'm  sick  of  all  the  psy¬ 
chological  gut- sweating  that 
seems  to  be  the  Academy  in  play¬ 
writing  to-day.  I  want  a  play 
to  be  about  something”.  Jesus 
is  about  many  things:  ideological 
conflict,  Christianity,  media. 
Empire. 

Primarily,  though,  Jesus  is 
about  revolution,  using  Christ¬ 
ianity  as  an  example  of  a  re¬ 
volutionary  experience.  In  each 
scene  the  characters  bring  out 
certain  essential  questions  ab¬ 
out  the  nature  of  Revolution. 
Peter,  the  apostle,  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  leadership. 
If  he  becomes  Pope  he  will  be 
assuming  the  role  of  Christ  him¬ 
self ,  altering  the  basi  c  nature  of 
the  Christian  revolution  and  cre¬ 
ating  a  bureaucratic,  un-Chris¬ 
tian  organization.  The  dialogue 


between  Pilot  and  the  Tetrarch 
of  Jerusalem  suggests  that  tol¬ 
erance  might  have  arrested  Chr¬ 
istianity  before  it  had  really 
begun,  and  that  the  whole  Chr¬ 
istian  revolution  was  in  reality 
little  more  than  an  obscure  col¬ 
onial  uprising.  The  prison  seq¬ 
uences  present  the  role  of  the 
common  man  in  revolution. 

However,  the  play  does  not 
concern  itself  with  an  attempt 
at  definitive  statement  of  the 
reasons  why  revolution  fails  or 
succeeds,  compromises  or  stays 
‘pure'.  Jesus  does  not  moralize 
or  preach 'about  anything.  Any 
argument  put  forward  in  favour  of 
one  idea  is  carefully  balanced  by 
an  opposing  argument  of  equal 
clarity  and  passion.  If  there  is 
any  overall  comment  upon  revol¬ 
ution,  it  is  that  there  can  be  no 
real  moral  judgement:  revolution 
happens. 

Tolle,  realizing  that  such 
a  play  requires  very  careful  dir¬ 
ection,  chose  to  direct  it  himself . 
The  simplicity  of  the  dialogue, 
the  importance  of  gestures,  and 
the  overall  starkness  of  the  play 
must  be  translated  into  an  eff¬ 
ective  stage  presentation  if  the 
play  is  to  be  successful.  Tolle 
feels  that  the  play's  potential 
can  be  realized  through  a  stud¬ 
ent  production,  even  though  the 
basic  problems  are  those  of  the 
dramatic  world  in  general.  It 
now  remains  to  be  seen  how 
successful  he  will  be.  Jesus 
opens  on  December  4th,  in  Cart- 
wright  Hall,  Saint  Hilda's  Col- 

Jggg^ 

Bill  Westfall 
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RUMOUR  HAS  IT 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
DRAMA  CLUB 

October  28-November  1, 

Passion,  Poison  and 

Petrefaction 

George  Bernard  Shaw 

Room  3,  Vic.  New  Academic 

Building,  1:15  p.m. 

Other  tentative  plays: 

Prometheus  Bound 
Directed  by  James  Kemp 

Hedda  Gabbler 

Henrik  Ibsen 
Directed  by  David  Martin 

Crime  Passionelle 
Jean- Paul  Sartre 
Directed  by  Howard  Cronis 


DRAMA  CENTRE 
PRODUCTIONS 

Oct.  21-26,  Nov.  1,2, 4,5, 6 
The  Changeling 
Middleton  &  Rowley 
Directed  by  Leon  Major. 

Hart  House  Theatre,  8:30  p.m. 
Tickets  at  the  box  office. 

Oct.  28-31,  Nov.  7-9,  11-16 
The  Fan 

Goldoni 

Directed  by  Leon  Major. 

Hart  House  Theatre,  8:30  p.m. 
Tickets  at  the  box  office. 


The  following  productions  will 
be  in  the  "Studio*'  on  Glen  Morris 
Street;  admission  free. 

Check  "The  Varsity"  for  final 
dates  and  times. 

Early  November 
The  New  Tenant 

Ionesco 

Directed  by  Bruce  Evoy. 

Early  November 
Playing  With  Fire 
August  Strindberg 
Directed  by  Thomas  Lytle. 

January 
The  Visit 
Durrenmatt 

Directed  by  Henry  Tarvainen. 

Nov.  6  only 
Oedipus  Rex 
Sophocles 

Directed  by  Peter  Arnott. 
Cartwright  Hall,  8:00  p.m. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
DRAMA  GUILD 


October  30  -  November  1, 
Dialogue  between  a  priest  and 
a  dying" man,  by 
the  Marquis  de  Sade, 

Directed  by  Ela  Moll 
West  Hall,  1:15  p.m. 

Admission  Free 

November  13-15, 

The  Respectable  Prostitute 
by  Jean- Paul  Sartre 
Directed  by  Marty  Stollak 
West  Hall,  1:15  p.m. 

Admission  Free 

November  27-29, 

The  Future  is  in  the  Eggs. 

by  Ionesco 

Directed  by  Stephen  Katz 
West  Hall,  1:15  p.m. 

Admission  Free 

December  11-13 
To  Be  Announced 
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THEATRE  MICKITIES  (ST.  MIKE’S  )  POCULI  LUDIQUE  SOCIETAS 


November  1  only. 

The  Judgement  of  the  Cool  Jesus 
An  original  play  written  and 
directed  by  John  McAndrew. 

Sr.  Mike’s  Student  Centre 
8:00  p.m.  Admission  Free 

November  28-30, 

Three-penny  Opera 
Bertolt  BrecEt 
Directed  by  Moe  Margolese. 
Ryerson  Theatre  8:00  p.m. 
Ticket  Information  phone: 
488-2300 

December  5  only. 

The  Zoo  Story 
Edward  Albee, 

Directed  by  Stephen  Dalton 
AND 

The  Lesson 

Ionesco, 

St.  Mike’s  Student  Centre 
8:00  p.m.  Admission  Free 


By  the  time  this  issue  comes 
out  Poculi  will  have  already  pre¬ 
sented  one  play.  Like  Will  to 
Like.  Some  noon- hour  produc¬ 
tions  are  being  planned,  but  as 
yet  plans  are  not  finalized.  Other 
productions,  which  will  also  go  on 
tour,  include  Mary  Magdelene 
and  selections  from  the  Ludus 
Coventriae:  dates  for  these  pro¬ 
ductions  will  be  released  soon: 
watch  “The  Varsity”  for  details. 


ACT  ONE 
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Act  One, 

c/o  Trinity  College, 
Toronto  5. 
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Douglas  Spillane 

A  Midsummer’s  Night’s  Dream 
Stratford  Festival  Theatre 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
DRAMATIC  SOCIETY 

November  5-9 
Phaeton’s  Birthday 
An  original  play  written  and 
directed  by  Richard  Reoch. 

The  Poor  Alex  Theatre, 

Bloor  &  Brunswick,  8:30  p.m. 
Tickets  from  the  Box  Office 
or  the  Buttery,  Trinity  College. 

November  19-22 
Play 

by  Samuel  Beckett 
Directed  by  Polly  Wilson. 

No  Tickets  Necessary 

December  2-7 

Jesus.  A  Parable  in  Thirteen 

Scenes, 

written  and  directed  by 
Hans  W.  Tolle. 

Tickets  in  the  Buttery, 

Trinity  College  or  by  mail  to 
the  Business  Manager,  T.C.D.S. 
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ROCHDALE:  GUERRILLA  THEATRE 


A  new  type  of  theatre  is  dev¬ 
eloping  at  Rochdale  College.  The 
originator,  Allen  Morgan,  calls  it 
“GUERRILLA  THEATRE”.  The 
idea  began  with  small  Monday 
night  workshops  which  started  in 
the  summer,  and  are  now  con¬ 
tinuing  as  a  regular  activity  at 
the  College.  The  group  met 
in  a  very  informal  manner:  there 
were  no  concrete  plans,  no  group 
leaders,  no  professionals.  As 
Morgan  describes  it,  “everybody 
just  came  and  did  their  own 
thing”,  and  slowly  a  structure 
evolved.  The  first  experiment 
took  place  ‘two  floors  down*  in 
the  sub- basement  of  Rochdale. 
In  the  half-completed  parking  ga¬ 
rage,  (a  mass  of  concrete  pillars 
holding  up  a  very  low  concrete 
ceiling),  Morgan  and  his  group 
staged  three  original  one-act 
plays  as  well  as  a  poetry  reading. 
They  covered  the  walls  with  new¬ 
spaper  and  green  polyethylene, 
spread  rugs  on  the  floor  and 
created  their  own  little  theatre. 
Now  they  hope  to  use  the  space 
permanently  as  a  theatre  area. 

But  Morgan  has  bigger  plans. 
“This  whole  building  is  one  big 
theatre”,  he  explains.  It  has 
the  facilities  for  a  total-invol¬ 
vement  type  of  drama.  People 
came  here  looking  for  something 
new,  educationally  and  socially. 
We  have  here  a  different  type  of 
society:  a  community  within  it¬ 
self/’  Thus,  Morgan  hopes  to 
take  advantage  not  only  of  the 
physical  possibilities  of  Roch¬ 
dale,  but  also  of  the  unique  type 
of  society  which  has  been  created 
there.  He  sees  Rochdale,  then, 
as  eighteen  stories  of  possible 
theatre  space.  There  are  many 
common  rooms  and ‘public  space* 
which  can  be  used  in  staging 
plays.  This  brings  the  play  to 
the  audience,  rather  than  placing 
them  in  an  alien  setting.**  We*re  not 
putting  on  a  play  for  the  audience, 
but  with  the  audience*’,  empha¬ 
sizes  Morgan.  The  play  must 
provide  enough  motivation  to 
make  the  audience  respond  and 
become  involved.  As  the  scene 
changes,  the  location  changes, 
and  the  audience  will  have  to 
pick  up  their  seats  and  follow 
the  players  to  the  next  playing 


area.  Morgan  sees  the  ultimate 
expression  of  this  type  of  theatre 
as  *a  play  in  the  elevator*.  There 
would  be  eighteen  scenes,  one 
staged  on  each  floor;  and  the  au¬ 
dience  would  have  to  become  in¬ 
terested  enough  to  follow  the 
players  down,  floor  by  floor, 
in  order  to  see  how  the  play 
develops  and  finally  ends. 

These  are  what  Morgan  calls 
‘reality  experiments*.  They 
would  be  predominatly  original 
plays,  written  to  suit  the  playing 
area  involved.  Total  freedom 
would  thus  be  given  to  both  the 
dramatist  and  the  director. 

However,  Morgan  stresses 
that  all  these  ideas  are  in  his 
mind  and  he  does  not  intend  to 
force  them  upon  the  group.  He 
hopes  that  other  members  will 
provide  stimulating,  original  id¬ 
eas  on  drama  and  experiment 
with  them  as  he  is  doing  with 
his  own.  He  wants  to  get  every¬ 
body  involved  and  doing  some¬ 
thing  in  which  they  are  interested. 
This  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  Roch¬ 
dale*  s  ‘guerrilla  theatre*. 


In  addition  to  this  group, 
some  students  at  Rochdale  are 
planning  a  totally  new  stage  area. 
Their  aim  is  to  create  a  unique 
theatre  space  with  all  the  phy¬ 
sical  drawbacks  of  conventional 
theatres  removed.  The  theatre 
must  have  total  physical  mobility 
and  be  adaptable  to  any  kind  of 
production.  A  director  will  be 
able  to  take  his  play  into  an 
empty  space  and  build  his  own 
theatre  inside  it. 

The  plan  now  calls  for  a  rec¬ 
tangular  solid,  approximately 
sixty  by  forty  feet,  using  scaf¬ 
folding  on  all  six  sides  for  walls, 
the  floor  and  the  ceiling.  This 
scaffolding  would  provide  the 
framework  and  would  be  covered 
with  some  type  of  weatherproof 
material,  so  that  the  interior 
could  be  heated  and  protected 
from  the  weather.  Lights  could 
then  be  mounted  anywhere  on 


this  framework.  The  stage,  con¬ 
sisting  primarily  of  moveable 
platforms,  could  be  built  in  any 
shape.  It  could  be  fastened  to  the 
floor,  suspended  from  the  walls, 
or  separated  into  different 
‘sedes  ,  (  a  glass-bottomed  stage 
could  even  be  suspendedfromthe 
ceiling,  above  the  heads  of  the 
audience).  The  seats  could  con¬ 
sist  of  chairs,  risers,  or  even 
cushions  on  the  floor,  depending 
entirely  on  the  type  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Thus,  the  director  could 
create  a  conventional  theatre,  a 
theatre-in-the-round,  a  Shakes¬ 
pearean  theatre,  or  even  an 
arena. 

The  proposed  site  for  this 
theatre  is  the  terrace  at  the  back 
of  Rochdale.  But  since  the  struc¬ 
ture  would  be  totally  portable,  it 
could  be  erected  anywhere  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 

This  theatre  would  then  become 
the  home  base  for  a  professional 
company  which  Rochdale  hopes 
to  hire.  Consisting  of  about  nine 
actors,  a  director,  stage  man¬ 
ager,  designer  and  technical 
staff,  the  company  would  become 
a  resource  group  at  the  College. 
In  addition  to  their  own  produc¬ 
tions,  they  would  assist  in  student 
productions  and  also  give  lect¬ 
ures  and  practical  courses  on 
drama  and  theatre  arts.  At  times, 
other  specialists  would  be  invited 
to  direct  or  assist  in  produc- 
ions  and  teaching.  In  addition, 
the  company  could  be  hired  out 
to  other  groups  who  were  be¬ 
ginners  in  the  field  of  drama, 
or  who  wanted  to  receive  pro¬ 
fessional  instruction.  The  com¬ 
pany  could  even  visit  the  high 
schools  in  the  area  to  put  on 
plays  and  deliver  lectures.  If 
necessary,  their  theatre  could 
accompany  them. 

The  cost  of  all  this  is  estim¬ 
ated  at  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  Roch¬ 
dale  is  now  canvassing  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  order  to  raise  the  in¬ 
itial  capital.  If  the  project  is 
successful,  then  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  totally  new  theatre 
on  campus. 

D.S. 
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ROCHDALE’S  PROPOSED  EXPERIMENTAL  THEATRE 
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HART  HOUSE  AND  THE  CHURCH 


The  Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama  offers  primarily 
academic  graduate  degrees  and 
places  a  secondary  emphasis  on 
participation  in  theatre.  Unlike 
the  Yale  Drama  School,  its  aim 
is  not  to  train  actors,  although 
students  are  urged  to  become 
involved  in  the  practical  aspects 
of  theatre.  According  to  the 
calendar,  it  “has  been  instituted 
in  order  to  provide  higher  degree 
programs  for  those  who  wish  to 
obtain  qualifications  as  critics, 
historians  and  teachers  of  dra¬ 
matic  literature.”  Some  prac¬ 
tical  courses  are  offered;  for 
example,  Robert  Gill's  Play 
Direction  or  Voice  courses, 
Marion  Walker's  Stage  Design 
course  and  Martin  Hunter’s  Play¬ 
writing  workshop.  Perhaps  this 
academic  emphasis  is  one  of  the 
underlying  reasons  for  moving 
student  productions  out  of  Hart 
House  Theatre  and  installing  a 
professional  repertory  company 
this  year. 

In  anticipation  of  this  company, 
the  Theatre  was  renovated  this 
summer.  The  new  lighting 
system,  started  last  year,  was 
completed  and  the  stage  was 
slightly  modified.  New  seats, 
finished  in  pastel  shades,  have 
been  installed  in  a  type  of  con¬ 
tinental  layout  and  carpets  have 
been  added.  The  whole  theatre 
has  been  repainted  and  the  house 
lights  changed  so  that  it  no  longer 
looks  like  the  basement  cavern 
it  once  did. 

The  company,  which  includes 
Frances  Hyland,  William  Need¬ 
les,  and  Colin  Fox  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Centre's  resident 
director,  Leon  Major.  They  will 
present  The  Changeling  and 
The  Fan  this  term.  These  will 


probably  be  the  Centre's  only 
productions  in  Hart  House  this 
year. 

A  surprisingly  good  and  flexi¬ 
ble  experimental  theatre  has  been 
created  in  the  old  church  on  Glen 
Morris  Street.  It  is  here  that 
campus  talent  is  to  be  nurtured 
on  what  remains  of  the  Drama 
Centre's  funds  after  it  has  paid 
for  the  professional  shows.  The 
church  is  intended  to  become  a 
studio  or  workshop  for  student 
productions.  The  interior  of  the 
church  has  been  stripped,  heavy 
burlap  curtains  cover  the  walls 
and  an  ugly  but  effective  lighting 
grid  now  covers  the  whole  ceiling. 
There  is  no  stage  nor  permanent 
seating;  productions  will  be  pre¬ 
dominantly  theatre  -  in  -  the  - 
round.  Seats  consist  of  modern 
(but  uncomfortable)  fiberglass 
stacking  chairs,  placed  pre¬ 
cariously  on  narrow  risers 
around  the  perimeter  of  the 
theatre.  Entrances  and  exits 
are  made  through  the  main  door 
of  the  building  or  through  two 
fire  exits  on  either  side  at  the 
opposite  end.  At  present  there 
is  no  sound  system,  nor  lobby 
area. 

Leon  Major  intends  to  direct 
the  production  of  The  Sheep  Well 
there  early  in  1969,  and  he  and 
his  staff  are  eager  to  assist 
student  actors,  directors  and 
technicians  in  the  preparation  of 
their  productions.  So  far  there 
are  eight  plays  scheduled  for  the 
studio,  and  more  will  undoubtedly 
be  added.  Since  the  productions 
are  wholly  financed  by  the  Centre, 
they  can  stress  imagination  and 
experimentation  with  no  admis¬ 
sion  charge. 

This  season  the  Centre  has  also 
arranged  a  number  of  special 
events.  On  November  6,  at  8:00 


p.m.  in  Cartwright  Hall, 
Mr.  Peter  Arnott  will  present  a 
marionette  performance  of 
Oedipus  Rex.  Mr.  Pomas  Mac- 
Anna,  director  of  the  Abby 
Theatre  in  Dublin,  will  be  on 
campus  November  22-30  to  direct 
a  Yeats'  play  at  the  church. 
Finally,  Mr.  Robert  Spaight,  who 
played  Becket  in  the  premiere  of 
Murder  in  the  C athedral,  will  be 
here  March  2-14  to  hold  seminars 
on  verse  drama  and  begin  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  Eliot’s  play. 

Such  a  schedule  of  professional 
and  student  produtions  may  been 
seen  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  theatre  at  the  University, 
but  it  may  also  be  seen  as  the  end 
of  certain  valuable  aspects  of 
our  theatre  program.  Students 
will  no  longer  get  major  roles 
in  Hart  House  productions,  nor 
the  benefit  of  good  professional 
direction,  (although  very  suc¬ 
cessful  shows  at  the  old  church 
may  move  to  Hart  House).  There 
will  be  no  future  for  the  young 
actor  who  wants  both  a  univer¬ 
sity  degree  and  ample  practical 
experience  with  professional 
theatre.  In  addition,  Leon  Major 
has  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Toronto  critics  to  keep  the  studio 
productions  unpublicized.  This 
arrangement  will  prevent  heavy 
criticism  of  experimental  techni¬ 
ques  used,  but  will  also  prevent 
good  actors  from  becoming 
known. 

There  has  always  been  aques- 
tionalbe  “split”  between  the  aca¬ 
demic  and  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  Drama  Centre;  but  is  the 
further  split  of  the  latter  into 
the  professional  company  at  Hart 
House  and  the  student  productions 
at  the  old  church  one  which  will 
be  of  value  to  the  Centre's  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  future? 


PETER  BRIGG  (WITH  EDITORIAL  INTERPRETATION) 
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EDITORIAL 


A  great  deal  of  criticism  has 
been  levelled  at  the  Drama  Centre 
this  year,  mostly  from  students 
who  are  not  even  enrolled  in  the 
Centre’s  programme.  Basically 
they  are  demanding  that  the 
Centre  become  or  at  least  in¬ 
corporate  into  its  present  struc¬ 
ture  an  acting  school.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  company  at  Hart  House 
Theatre  is  viewed  as  the  end  of 
student  drama  at  a  level  higher 
than  that  of  the  college  drama 
clubs,  and  thus  it  is  believed 
that  students  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  learn  any  practical  as¬ 
pects  of  theatre.  The  students 
believe  that  they  lost  the  seeds 
of  an  acting  school  at  Hart  House, 
and  that  the  former  set-up  had  the 


possibility  of  becoming  the  best 
acting  school  on  the  continent. 
In  these  terms  they  view  the 
professional  company  as  a 
failure:  it  did  not  give  them  what 
they  wanted. 

However,  in  these  arguments 
they  have  missed  the  whole  con¬ 
cept  which  the  Drama  Centre  is 
attempting  to  begin.  Since  its 
inception,  the  Centre  has 
maintained  that  it  does  not  intend 
to  be  an  acting  school  of  any 
sort.  Such  a  school,  together  with 
a  graduate  degree  programme, 
can  never  be  successful:  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  this.  Outside  its 
academic  programme  (and  yet 
still  closely  related  to  it),  the 
Drama  Centre  is  trying  to  pro¬ 
vide  students  with  the  opportunity 


of  studying  the  widest  variety  of 
dramatic  activity  possible.  By 
seeing  well-done  professional 
shows,  the  student  develops  a 
critical  sense;  by  participating 
in  smaller,  experimental  produc¬ 
tions,  the  student  becomes 
familiar  with  the  dimension  of 
drama  of  which  he  is  not  aware 
when  seeing  or  reading  a  play. 

This  concept  is  discussed  in 
more  detail  by  Brian  Parker  and 
Leon  Major  in  this  issue.  Howard 
Cronis,  as  well  as  giving  an 
excellent  review  of  The 
Changeling  and  The  Fan,  presents 
the  students’  point  of  view.  This 
is  meant  to  be  a  difinitive  issue 
on  the  Drama  Centre  “contro¬ 
versy”.  Act  One  is  satisfied  that 
the  discussion  can  go  no  farther. 
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WHERE  THE  DRAMA  CENTRE  STANDS 


“The  University  of  Toronto 
Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study 
of  Drama  exists  to  co-orindate 
academic  courses  in  the  drama; 
it  is  a  graduate  research 
centre/’  says  its  director  Brian 
Parker.  Hart  House  theatre  is 
one  of  the  Centre’s  major  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  agrees  Parker, 
but  not  as  a  training  ground  for 
professional  actors,  as  some 
people  would  like  to  believe.  It 
is  a  common  misconception  that 
the  Centre  took  over  a  flourish¬ 
ing  undergraduate  threatre  at 
Hart  House.  In  fact,  the  Centre 
came  into  being  a  year  ahead  of 
schedule  in  order  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  the  only  real  theatre 
on  campus.  Because  of  its  extra¬ 
curricular  nature.  Hart  House 
Theatre  was  ineligible  to  receive 
academic  funds,  ^unless  it  was 
demonstrably  clear  that  it  was 
part  of  an  academic  program¬ 
me”.  The  theatre  was  badly  in 
need  of  renovation  and  was  lack¬ 
ing  an  enthusiastic  student  in¬ 
terest.  In  order  to  remedy  this, 
an  academic  programme  had  to  be 
found  to  which  the  theatre  could 
be  attached:  the  Drama  Centre 
was  the  only  logical  conclusion. 

“When  we  took  over  the  the¬ 
atre/’  says  Parker,  “we  adopted 
the  old  system  of  four  shows 
but  tried  a  new  concept  of  vis¬ 
iting  directors.  This  worked  well 
for  the  first  year,  because,  by  a 
fluke,  there  was  no  other  similar 
theatre  in  Toronto  that  year.” 
However,  things  have  «  changed 
since  the  golden  days  of  Hart 
House  in  the  early  1950’s  and 
many  professional  theatres  have 
emerged  in  the  city  to  compete 
with  it  for  the  still  limited  the¬ 
atre  public.  In  addition,  the  am¬ 
ount  of  available  talent  on  campus 
Continued  on  Page  6... 


Brian  Parker,  Colin  Fox,  Frances  Hyland, 
Leon  Major  rehearsing  THE  FAN ? 
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A  STUDENT  LOOKS  AT  HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 


By  Howard  Cronis 

This  fall,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  grad¬ 
uate  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Dra¬ 
ma  and  through  the  talents  of  the 
first  professional  repertory 
company  ever  to  act  at  Hart 
House,  Leon  Major  has  given  us 
productions  of  The  Changeling 
and  The  Fan.  Perhaps  these  plays 
were  chosen  in  tandem  because 
they  compliment  one  another,  but 
at  any  rate,  they  are  both  dram¬ 
atically  difficult,  seldom  per¬ 
formed,  yet  potentially  rewarding 
plays. 

The  Changeling  was  written  by 
Thomas  Middleton  and  William 
Rowley  around  1622.  The  play's 
central  character  is  Beatrice,  a 
spoiled,  wilful  young  lady  who  is 
bethrothed  to  a  gentleman  named 
Alonzo  but  infatuated  with  another 
named  Alsemero,  a  sturdy,  up¬ 
right  but  somewhat  naive  noble¬ 
man  for  whom  the  battlefield  and 
the  chase  have  always  meant 
more  than  the  delights  of  the  bed¬ 
room.  In  order  that  she  might 
marry  Alsemero,  Beatrice  per¬ 
suades  her  father's  ugly  ser¬ 
vant,  De  Flores,  whom  she  loath¬ 
es  utterly,  to  do  away  with  Al¬ 
onzo.  De  Flores,  who  is  hope¬ 
lessly  enamoured  of  Beatrice, 
despite  that  lady's  blatant  dis¬ 
taste  for  him,  dutifully  complies 
by  stabbing  Alonzo  in  the  back  and 
cutting  off  his  victim's  finger 
which  he  presents  in  triumph  to 
a  horrified  Beatrice.  He  then 
threatens  to  tell  all  unless  Be¬ 
atrice  consents  to  sleep  with  him. 
She  does  so  against  her  will  and 
is  immediately  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  concealing  her 
vanished  virginity  from  her  be¬ 
loved  future  husband.  So  she  per¬ 
suades  her  maidservant  Diaphan- 
ta  to  take  her  place  on  the  nup¬ 
tial  bed  that  first  night.  But  Di- 
aphanta  is  a  hot-blooded  girl 
who  takes  her  pleasant  task  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  seriously  and  leaves  her 
mistress  waiting  outside  the  bed¬ 
room  for  several  long  hours.  At 
Beatrice’s  bidding,  De  Flores 
then  contrives  to  have  Diaphanta 
burnt  to  death  in  a  supposedly 
accidental  fire.  Eventually,  the 
whole  sordid  story  comes  to  light 


and  Alsemero,  aghast,  sees  to 
it  that  De  Flores  puts  an  end  to 
Beatrice  and  to  himself. 

The  Fan  was  written  by  Car¬ 
lo  Goldoni  in  1762  and  has  a 
similarly  complicated  plot  str¬ 
ucture.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
everything  revolves  around  the 
fan  which  Signor  Evaristo  gives 
on  the  sly  to  Giannina,  a  peas¬ 
ant  girl,  who  is  supposed  to  give 
it  to  Signora  Candida,  in  order 
to  reveal  to  her  Evaristo*  s  am- 
ourous  intentions  and  at  the  same 
time  conceal  them  from  the  girl's 
aunt,  the  Signora  Geltrude.  But 
Candida  happens  to  see  Evaristo 
giving  the  fan  to  Giannina;  she 
jumps  to  the  obvious  unfortunate 
conclusion,  refuses  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Evaristo,  and 
thus  plunges  the  audience  into  a 


brilliantly  intricate  series  of 
frantic  schemes,  cunning  de¬ 
ceptions  and  comic  recognitions 
which  multiply  with  an  elaborate 
fluid  precision  and  an  insanely 
impeccable  logic  which  reminds 
one  backwards  of  Ionesco. 

In  both  The  Changeling  and  The 
Fan  (especially  in  the  former)  the 
action  gets  underway  slowly, 
through  unavoidable  dramatic 
prefaces  which  outline  the  basic 
elements  and  premisses  of  the 


respective  situations.  But  both 
gather  up  a  tremendous  amount 
of  theatrical  momentum  as  they 
approach  the  conclusion. 

Both  plays  are  concerned  with 
the  rampaging  vicissitudes  of 
love.  Both  exhibit  a  satisfying 
fusion  of  fittingly  symmetrical 
plot  structure  and  a  unified  and 
deeply  timeless  mood.  But, 
while  The  Changeling  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  mature,  sardonic  (but 
not  heartless)  sensibility,  view¬ 
ing  the  depraved  passions  of  the 
flesh  with  dark  misgiving.  The 
Fan  expresses  its  author  s  am¬ 
used  approval  of  the  vagaries  of 
the  heart  and  the  joyous  lusts 
that  men  and  women  are  heir 

tO  o 

The  Changeling  lacks  the  pris¬ 
tine  balance  of  The  Fan,  and  is 


more  concerned  with  the  upper 
class  personages  of  the  main 
plot  than  with  the  lower  class 
types  of  the  sub-plot.  In  The 
Fan  both  aristocrat  and  peasant 
are  given  their  full  due,  and,  if 
anything,  Goldoni  seems  to  smile 
on  the  resoursefulness  of  the 
servants.  He  gives  to  Giannina, 
the  peasant,  the  speeches  which 
draw  the  audience’s  attention  to 
the  wonderful  facetiousness  of 
the  action. 


Jack  Medley  as  Crespino  and  Ron  Hastings  as  Coronato  in  THE  FAN 
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The  Changeling  gives  a  far 
more  sophisticated  and  complex 
analysis  of  human  psychology 
and  motivation  than  The  Fan,  but 
what  the  latter  lacks  in  credibil¬ 
ity  and  dramatic  substance  it 
more  than  makes  up  for  in  fin¬ 
esse,  grace,  and  style.  The  ver¬ 
se  of  The  Changeling  is  often 
mundane  and  prosaic  and  all  but 
bereft  of  striking  images,  through 
at  its  best  it  is  direct,  supple 
and  muscular.  Furthermore,  at¬ 
tempts  at  wit  and  wordplay  are 
banal  and  devoid  of  sparkle.  The 
language  of  The  Fan,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  much  more  successfully 
simple,  despite  the  problem  of 
using  an  English  translation. 

The  production  of  The  Change¬ 
ling  at  Hart  House  was  disap¬ 
pointing.  Most  of  the  acting  was 
inadequate,  devoid  of  real  pas¬ 
sion,  and  dead  behind  the  eyes. 
Only  the  author's  deep  cynicism 
about  human  nature  was  convey¬ 
ed  by  Major’s  company,  yet  in 
a  manner  that  was  in  itself  hol¬ 
low  and  unconvincing. 

Frances  Hyland,  as  Beatrice, 
gave  by  far  the  most  successful 
performance.  With  her  hair  fal¬ 
ling  carelessly  about  her  neck  in 
fitful  explosions  of  curls,  and 
decked  out  in  ill-fitting  and 
slightly  sleazy  full-length  gowns. 
Miss  Hyland  accurately  delineated 
an  impetuous,  sensual,  arrogant, 
cruel,  and  yet  pitifully  vulnerable 
Beatrice.  Though  she  was  some¬ 
what  nervous  at  the  beginning, 
once  she  calmed  down,  she  was 
the  only  member  of  the  cast  who 
was  capable  or  willing  to  infuse 
her  performance  with  real  en¬ 
ergy  and  honest  feeling.  But  it 
must  be  said  that  her  handling 
of  the  verse,  in  the  sing-song 
manner  she  so  often  affects  at 
Stratford,  was  hopelessly  out  of 
synch  with  the  nature  of  the 
woman  she  was  portraying  and 
with  the  bowel-tortured  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  play  as  a  whole. 

William  Needles,  who  posesses 
a  commanding  presence  and  a 
fine  voice,  was  wooden  and  un¬ 
inspiring  as  De  Flores.  He  was 
cold-blooded  enough  but  not  driv¬ 
en  by  any  discernible  passion. 
He  was  particularly  un-convinc- 
ing  in  his  love-scene  with  Bea¬ 
trice  at  the  end  of  Act  III  (a 


Frances  Hyland  as  Beatrice  and  William  Needles 
as  De  Flores  in  THE  CHANGELING 


scene  of  perversity  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  the  audience's 
flesh  creep).  He  was  unneces¬ 
sarily  humourous  and  never  once 
convinced  the  audience  of  his  con¬ 
suming  obsession  for  Beatrice. 

As  for  the  other  members  of 
the  cast,  Colin  Fox  was  adequate 
in  the  thankless  role  of  the  up¬ 
right  Alsemero,  Deborah  Kipp 
managed  to  salvage  only  a  mom¬ 
ent  or  two  as  Diaphanta,  Robert 
Silverman,  who  played  Beatrice’s 
father  was  unbelievably  incompe¬ 


tent,  and  so  it  goes... 

The  set  by  Martha  Mann  was, 
appropriately  enough,  all  brown, 
and  featured  many  doorways  and 
several  balconies.  However,  the 
straight  vertical  lines  and  the  un¬ 
inspired  stripes  were  extremely 
distracting.  Perhaps  an  institut¬ 
ional,  inhuman,  alienating  effect 
was  what  Miss  Mann  was  aiming 
at;  if  so,  she  achieved  this  at  the 
expense  of  being  completely  at 
odds  with  the  smouldering,  mel- 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  7 
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DRAMA  CENTRE  CONT* 

has  dropped  sharply  due  to  the 
advent  of  major  theatre  “scho¬ 
ols”,  such  as  Stratford,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Theatre  School,  and  the 
C.B.C.-  not  to  mention  univer¬ 
sities  like  Alberta,  Victoria  and 
Guelph  which  give  degrees  for 
acting.  Thus  even  by  the  end  of 
the  first  season,  the  Centre  was 
relying  heavily  on  un-paid  pro¬ 
fessionals  for  the  Hart  House 
shows;  and  by  the  second  season 
student  attendance  had  fallen  back 
to  its  former  low  level.  A  consid¬ 
eration  of  these  problems  led  the 
Centre  to  install  a  professional 
repertory  company  in  Hart  House 
Theatre  this  season. 

The  philosophy  underlying  this 
decision  is  two-fold.  Both  Parker 
and  Major  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  company  increases  the 
area  of  academic  experience  of 
students  interested  in  drama, 
while  at  the  same  time  making  a 
great  contribution  to  the  cultural 
life  of  the  University  as  a  whole. 
A  play  is  a  three-dimensional 
medium;  a  great  deal  more  is  to 
be  learned  from  a  good  perform¬ 
ance  than  from  merely  reading 
the  play.  In  this  situation,  says 
Parket  “a  professional  company 
allows  students  to  analyse  and  ap¬ 
preciate  an  actual  performance: 
something  which  very  few  crit¬ 
ics  can  do.”  For  those  students 
who  wish  to  work  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  company,  it  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  work  and  learn 
in  a  far  different  atmosphere 
than  that  of  a  student  production. 
Intensive  and  disciplined  rehear¬ 
sal  is  a  major  part  of  profession¬ 
al  theatre.  In  addition,  the  tal¬ 
ented  student  actor  has  somebody 
to  play  up  to  and  can  learn  far 
more,  even  in  a  minor  role. 
Finally,  the  company  gives  stu¬ 
dents  the  chance  to  see  plays 
which  they  would  otherwise  never 
see,  because  they  are  technically 
beyond  the  abilities  of  untrained 
amateurs.  An  unhealthy  balance 
is  created  when  the  student’s  ex¬ 
perience  is  limited  to  only 
Shakespeare  and  modern,  avant- 
garde  student  productions. 

However,  the  Centre  insists 
that  it  is  not  operating  an  acting 


school.  “If  a  student  is  interested 
in  becoming  a  professional,” 
says  Leon  Major,  the  Centre’s 
resident  theatre  director,  “he 
should  not  be  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  The  Graduate  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Drama  has  pub¬ 
licly  stated  and  maintains  as  its 
policy  that  it  is  not  interested  in 
turning  out  professionals.  There 
is  no  official  programme  at  any 
level  that  trains  actors  or  tech¬ 
nicians.  This  is  all  extra-cur¬ 
ricular;  our  theatre  is  our  labor¬ 
atory.”  By  trying  to  combine  an 
academic  programme  and  an  act¬ 
ing  ’  school  a  university  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  turning  out  “bad  actors 
and  bad  academics”.  (It  may  be 
of  interest  here  to  students  that 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute 
is  planning  a  programme  for  next 
year  that  will  concentrate  on  the 
practical  aspects  of  theatre  with 
only  minimal  emphasis  on  aca¬ 
demic  subjects.  This  programme 
will  be  a  preparation  for  actors, 
directors  and  technicians  who  are 
interested  in  professional  the¬ 
atre). 

If  the  professional  company  has 
not  been  as  successful  as  expect¬ 
ed  this  year,  it  certainly  does  not 
mean  that  the  programme  will  be 
discontinued.  "After  all,”  says 
Major  "we’re  introducing  a  new 
concept  which  is  fighting  twenty 
years  of  habit.  We’re  batting 
.500,  which  is  a  very  good  av¬ 
erage  for  the  theatre.”  Perhaps 
the  policy  of  chosing  plays  from 
the  area  of  “seldom-done 
classics”  is  not  flexible  enough. 
“The  plays  were  chosen  initially 
in  good  faith,  first  to  provide  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  secondly  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  an  aud¬ 
ience  to  see  plays  that  they 
wouldn’t  see  any  place  else.” 

Hart  House  Theatre,  of  course, 
is  only  one  part  of  the  Centre’s 
total  programme.  This  year  a  new 
experimental  theatre  was  con¬ 
structed  in  the  oldchurchonGlen 
Morris  St.  Here  students  are  free 
to  produce  plays  in  a  non-com¬ 
mercial  atmosphere,  with  no  need 
to  play  to  the  box-office  or  to  put 
on  a  slick  show  for  the  critics. 
More  plays  can  be  covered  in 
this  type  of  theatre,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  students  can  gain 


more  experience  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  actual  production,  and  thus 
increase  their  scope  in  the  field 
of  drama.  This  again  is  part  of 
the  “theatre  -  as  -  laboratory’  ’ 
concept  which  the  Centre  is  put¬ 
ting  forward  as  its  rationale. 
“The  University  has  been  very 
far-sighted  in  allowing  us  to  ren¬ 
ovate  Hart  House  Theatre  and 
start  this  exciting  new  concept 
of  experimental  theatre  in  one 
year,”  says  Parker. “It  is  only 
one  phase  of  our  development 
which  will  stretch  over  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  years.”  At  this 
stage,  the  Centre  is  financing  all 
the  productions  in  the  studio 
theatre,  many  of  which  are  being 
produced  by  students  who  are  not 
actually  enrolled  in  the  Graduate 
Centre.  “We  give  the  money  with 
no  strings  attached,”  says  Major, 
who  directs  the  studio  operation, 
“and  up  to  this  point  no  plays 
that  have  been  offered  by  the 
students  have  been  rejected.” 
A  “pump-priming  fund”  has  also 
been  established  to  assist  stu¬ 
dents  financially  with  their  own 
productions;  and  again,  the  money 
is  given  to  any  worthy  group  with 
no  strings  attached.  Ten  such 
plays  will  be  sponsored  this  year. 

Next  year  the  Centre  hopes  to 
expand  its  activities  in  Hart 
House  by  assisting  one  or  two 
of  the  College  drama  groups  with 
a  major  production  in  the  theatre, 
and  also  by  producing  its  own  stu¬ 
dent  shows  there. 

“It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that 
Hart  House  has  ‘gone  profession¬ 
al’  this  year,”  says  Parker;  “the 
professionals  are  with  us  only  for 
a  limited  season,  and  they  are 
only  part  of  a  very  complex 
plan.  We  actually  have  five  areas 
of  production:  professional 

shows  in  Hart  House;  student 
shows  in  Hart  House;  Centre  pro¬ 
ductions  in  the  Church;  non-Cen- 
tre  productions  in  the  Church; 
and  the  independent  “pump- 
primed”  shows.  There  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  student  drama 
on  campus  this  year  than  there 
was  three  years  ago,  and  much 
of  it  is  good  drama.  It  is  a  very 
exciting,  diverse  scene,  and  will 
become  even  more  exciting  as 
plays  develop.” 
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HART  HOUSE  THEATRE  CONT’ 
odramatic  atmosphere  of  the 
play. 

Leon  Major's  direction  and 
staging  were  lifeless,  and  the 
flourish  and  daring  for  which  he 
is  noted  were  lamentably  lacking. 
The  abruptly  exciting  change  of 
scene  to  the  asylum  was  startling 
and  effective  the  first  time  it 
was  used,  but  when  repeated 
several  times  thereafter  it  be¬ 
came  rather  irritating;  and  the 
scene  where  the  madmen  invade 
the  main  action  near  the  end  of 
the  play  was  appallingly  tatty.  In 
fact,  the  opportunity  presented  by 
all  of  the  asylum  scenes  was 
completely  missed.  There  should 
have  been  a  terrible  difference 
between  the  real  lunatics  and  the 
counterfeit  ones.  Instead  of  a 
marginal  “Marat-Sade”  atmos¬ 
phere  of  drooling,  twitching  man¬ 
iacs,  there  were  only  silly  grins 
and  antic  dispositions  throughout. 

Thus  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  same  company  could  produce 
The  Fan  in  such  a  wholly  admir¬ 
able  fashion  and  with  such  tre¬ 
mendous  energy  and  vivacity. 

The  acting,  especially  by  Rex 
Southgate,  Colin  Fox  and  Frances 
Hyland  was  consistently  good, 
stylish  and  true.  Southgate's  cra¬ 
fty  and  guilelessly  Machiavellian 
Count  of  Rocca  Marina  was  very 
fine  and  he  fell  short  only  with 
his  rythms  and  his  timing.  (A 
fault  which  can  only  be  excused 
on  opening  night  when  the  cast 
of  a  comedy  must  adapt  for  the 
first  time  to  laughter  and  other 
reactions  from  an  audience), 
Southgate  did  little  with  his  pau¬ 
ses  and  he  lacked  vitality  when 
he  was  supposed  to  be  contem¬ 
plating  his  next  devious  subter¬ 
fuge,  which  detracted  seriously 
from  the  animal  power  of  his 
overall  playing.  But  it  was  pre¬ 
cisely  because  Colin  Fox  was  able 
to  pause  and  react  with  precis¬ 
ion  (and  because  Leon  Major 
guided  him  through  some  bril- 
laint  bits  of  stage  business)  that, 
as  the  frantic,  bumbling  apothe¬ 
cary  he  again  justified  the  fam¬ 
iliar  maxim  that  there  are  no 
small  parts. 

Frances  Hyland  again  gave  the 
most  consistently  effective  and 
sustained  performance.  How¬ 


ever,  her  down-to-earth,  lusty, 
and  yet  hard-headed  portrayal  of 
Giannina  was  marred  by  an  un¬ 
necessarily  lowered  voice  which 
seemed  incongruous  issuing  from 
such  a  slight  lady.  Miss  Hyland, 
thought,  was  the  only  member  of 
the  cast  to  assimilate  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  Italianate  gestures  into 
her  performance,  and  while  they 
were  quite  successful  in  their  own 
right,  they  did  stand  out  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  lack  of  such  gestures 
from  the  other  actors. 

Meg  Hogarth  managed  to  get 
away  with  an  outrageous  carica¬ 
ture  as  Susanna,  the  gossipy, 
sharp-nosed  shopkeeper;  Ron 
Hastings  and  Jack  Medley  were 
adept  and  enthusiastic  as  the 
two  rival  suitors  for  the  hand  of 
Giannina;  William  Needles  was 
smoothly  appropriate  as  the  Bar¬ 
on  Del  Cedro,  who  was  also  at 
woo  with  Evaristo  for  the  hand 
of  Candida;  Barbara  Bryne  was 
excellent  as  the  sharp-eyed  Sig¬ 
nora  Geltrude;  James  Bradford 
was  properly  ill-tempered  as 
Moracchio,  Giannina* s  brother; 
and  Henry  Tarvainen  scowled 
effectively  as  the  waiter  “Lem- 
onpeel”.  Don  Allison,  as  Evaris¬ 
to,  however,  while  usually 
charming,  tended  to  hollow  bom¬ 
bast  as  he  frequently  tore  his 
passion  to  tatters  (as  it  were); 
and  Deborah  Kipp  as  the  Signora 
Candida,  while  attractive  and  viv¬ 
acious,  was  inadequate  vocally. 

The  bright  coloured  awnings 
obscured  the  sterile  pedantry  of 
Miss  Mann’s  set,  which  was  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  as  the  one  used 
for  The  Changeling. 

So  with  its  first  season  at  an 
end.  Hart  House’s  new  repertory 
company  is  batting  a  solid  .500. 

However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  everybody  is  satisfied  with 
the  Drama  Centre's  programme 
this  year.  The  students  have  been 
virtually  kicked  out  of  Hart  House 
with  its  professional  facilities, 
atmosphere  and  reputation,  (Col¬ 
lege  shows  etc.  notwithstanding) 
and  all  but  relegated  to  the  tiny, 
makeshift  theatre-in-the-church 
over  on  Glenn  Morris  St.  Now, 
admittedly,  the  idea  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  repertory  company  based 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  pro¬ 


tected  and  nourished  by  society's 
custodians  of  the  culture  of  the 
ages,  is  an  attractive  and  compel¬ 
ling  one-  the  university  and  live 
theatre  have  many  things  to  offer 
one  another.  While  the  standard 
of  student  productions  has  been 
pretty  high  at  Hart  House  over 
the  years,  especially  in  the  “Gol¬ 
den  Age  of  Robert  Gill”  when 
they  fostered  some  of  Canadian 
theatre's  most  illustrious  names 
(William  Hutt,  Kate  Reid  et.  al.) 
and  while  it  is  surely  time  to 
change  formats  and  to  provide 
more  students  interested  in  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  the  theatre  with 
an  opportunity  to  gain  the  same; 
and  while  the  notion  of  student- 
directed,  student-produced  and 
student-performed  experimental 
productions  in  an  intimate  house, 
free  of  charge  and  free  from  the 
contumeiyand  condescension  of 
Toronto  critics  is  a  laudable  one, 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Dra¬ 
ma  Centre  is  proceeding  ass- 
backwards.  As  we  have  been 
hearing  so  often  in  these  days  of 
student  unrest,  the  main  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  university  should  be 
to  its  students.  If  this  premis  is 
accepted,  the  Drama  Centre 
should  take  the  money  it  is  los¬ 
ing  in  Hart  House  (attendance 
has  been  lower  than  expected) 
and  use  it  to  give  birth  to  a  viable 
and  important  theatre  school. 
Such  a  school  would  provide  any¬ 
one  who  is  worthy  with  a  thorough 
training  in  all  aspects  of  the  prac¬ 
tical,  living  theatre.  Compared  to 
this,  the  benefits  of  sharing  the 
stage  in  a  minor  role  with  pro¬ 
fessionals  is  mere  hearsay. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  in 
conclusion,  that  I  definitely  do  not 
wish  to  insinuate  that  either  Brian 
Parker,  the  Centre's  brilliant  ac¬ 
ademic  guru,  or  Leon  Major  are 
insensitive  to  student  needs  or 
aloof  to  student  demands:  I  know 
from  personal  experience  that 
this  just  is  not  so.  Perhaps  if  I 
were  privy  to  their  long-range 
plans  for  the  Centre  I  might  be 
persuaded  to  change  my  mind, 
but  as  things  stand  now  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  immediate  re-eval- 
ulation  of  the  Drama  Centre's 
goals  and  programme  is  urgently 
in  order,  if  it  has  not  already  be¬ 
gun. 
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RUMOUR  STILL  HAS  IT 


U.C.  PLAYER'S  GUILD 


December  9-13 

Tha  Bespoken  Overcoat 

Mankowitz 

Directed  by  Geoffrey  Read 
West  Hall  1:00  p.m.  FREE 


NEW  COLLEGE 
DRAMA  CLUB 

December  11-14 
Billy  Liar 

by  Keith  Waterhouse 
Directed  by  Hilary  McLaughlin 
Colonnade  Theatre  8:30  p.m. 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
DRAMA  CLUB 


December  2-7 
Crime  Passionelle 

by  J.P.  'Sartre 
Directed  by  Howard  Cronis 
Room  3,  Vic.  New  Academic 
Building  8:00  p.m.  FREE 

December  10-14 
T he  Bald  Soprano 

EiHiUgene  Ionesco 
Directed  by  Tony  Shepherd 
Room  3,  Vic.  New  Academic 
Building  8:00  p.m.  FREE 

November  20-23 
Moira,  the  Vic.  Bob  Review 
written  by  Ron  Weihs 
directed  by  Gay  Stinson 
Central  Library  Theatre 
8: 30  p.m. 

Wed.  &  Thurs.  $1.50 
Fri.  &  Sat.  $2.00 


DRAMA  CENTRE  PRODUCTIONS 
IN  THE  STUDIO  THEATRE 


November  29  &  30 
December  2  &  3 
The  Death  of  Cuchulain 

by  W.B.  Yeats 

Directed  by  Tomas  Mac  Anna 
8:30  p.m.  FREE 

December  11-14 
Playing  With  Fire 
August  Strindberg 
AND 

The  Shoemaker's  Prodigious 
Wife 

Frederico  Garcia  Lorca 
Directed  by  Thomas  Lytle 
8:30  p.m.  FREE 

January  6-11 

Woyzeck 

Buchner 

Directed  by  Douglas  Watters 
8:30  FREE 


HART  HOUSE  THEATRE 


November  25  only 
Le  Tartuffe 

by  Moliere 

presented  by  LeTreteaude  Paris 
tickets  at  the  box  office 
$2.00  for  students  8:30  p.m. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
DRAMATIC  SOCIETY 

November  19-22 
Play 

by  Samuel  Beckett 
directed  by  Polly  Wilson 
Cartwright  Hall 
1:15  p.m.  FREE 

December  3-7 

Jesus.  A  Parable  in  Thirteen 
Lessons 

written  and  directed  by 
Hans  W.  Tolle 
Seeley  Hall,  Trintiy  College 
Tickets  $1.50  &  $2.00  in  the 
Buttery  or  by  mail  to  the 
Business  Manager,  T.C.D.S. 


THEATRE  MICKITIES 
(ST. MIKES) 

November  28-30 
Three-penny  Opera 
by  Bertolt  Brecht 
Directed  by  Moe  Margolese 
Ryerson  Theatre,  8:00  p.m. 
Ticket  information  phone: 
488-2300 

December  5  only 
The  Zoo  Story 
by  Edward  Albee 
Directed  by  Stephen  Dalton 
AND 

The  Lesson 
by  Eugene  Ionesco 
Directed  by  Thomas  O’Connor 
St.  Mike's  Student  Centre 
8:00  p.m.  Admission  FREE 
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COMMENT 


By  JOHN  LOCKYER 

Without  making  particular  re¬ 
ferences  as  one  is  very  tempted 
to  do,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
ask  what  has  happened  to  in¬ 
dependent  campus  drama  produc¬ 
tion  this  year.  Some  of  it  may 
well  be  flourishing  under  the 
auspices  and  the  thumb  of  the 
Drama  Centre  in  the  Studio 
Theatre,  but  where  have  the 
College  and  independent  drama 
societies  gone  now  that  Hart 
House  is  no  longer  available  to 
them?  Rumour  has  it  that  Vic 
is  in  Room  3  of  the  New  Aca¬ 
demic  Building  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions;  word  has  leaked  through 
to  those  who  are  well  connected 
that  Trinity  is  floundering  about 
between  the  Poor  Alex,  Seeley, 
and  Cartwright  Halls;  those  few 
who  were  in  the  know  might  have 
caught  the  New  College  players 
in  the  Colonnade;  St.  Mike’s  are 
said  to  have  been  briefly  in 
Brennan  Hall;  U.C.,  we  under¬ 
stand  uses  an  old  lecture  hall 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  fact 
that  no  one  College  dramatic 
society  or  independent  players’ 
guild  is  producing  plays  on  any 
kind  of  regular,  well-advertised 
basis  in  any  one  location  on  this 
campus  anymore.  What  the  hell 
has  happened? 

Anyone  who  has  intestinal  for¬ 
titude  can,  we  have  been  told, 
catch  the  nauseous  noon-hour 
offerings  of  Beckett,  Sartre,  and 
other  twentieth-century  bores  on 
some  sort  of  semi-regular  basis 
if  one  is  prepared  to  hop  from 
hall  to  hall  and  college  to  college 
in  order  to  discover  when  and 
where  they’re  happening.  Of 
course,  there’s  no  way  to  predict 
the  calibre  of  these  productions 
because  the  maximum  production 
of  these  fly-by-night  bands  of 
gypsies  is  one  play.  What  has 
happened  to  those  brilliant  series 
of  noon-hour  performances  that 


were  produced  by  both  Trinity 
and  U.C.  last  year?  It  seems 
that  these  two  groups  have  even 
scotched  scheduled  evening  per¬ 
formances;  however,  this  is  per¬ 
haps  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  know  too  far  in 
advance  when  the  next  English 
major  who  fancies  himself  a  poet 
will  take  up  the  pen  and  cast 
some  scintillating  literary  gem 
they  way  of  the  swine. 

Speaking  of  evening  per¬ 
formances,  it  is  still  possible 
(Thank  Godl)  to  catch  the  Holly¬ 
wood  extravaganza  produced  by 
your  very  own  college  or  faculty 
drama  group.  The  undergrad¬ 
uate  university  would  be  cultur¬ 
ally  a  wasteland  if  it  weren’t 
still  possible  to  go  and  see  one 
of  these  “cast-of-thousands”  ef¬ 
forts  where  all  your  friends  and 
the  guy  across  the  hall  in  resi¬ 
dence  dress  up  in  funny  costumes. 
These  usually  cost  a  little  more 
to  see  than  the  moribund  effusions 
of  the  diseased  minds  of  those 
in  English  but  you  are  spared 
the  agony  of  trying  to  withold 
laughter  as  extravaganzas  are 
generally  intended  to  be  comic 
and  we’ve  always  noticed  that 
most  ‘hams’  perform  better 
under  such  circumstances. 

One  of  the  bigger  problems  this 
year  seems  to  be  organisational. 
Call  any  one  of  the  Colleges  and 
ask  for  the  Drama  Society.  After 
the  switchboard  or  hall  porter 
finally  concedes  that  there  used 
to  be  *a  group  that  put  on  plays’, 
try  to  discover  from  whom  in¬ 
formation  about  these  pro¬ 
ductions  can  be  obtained.  If 
you  are  lucky  enough  to  catch 
one  of  these  chimaeral  ‘little 
people’,  you  are  likely  to  be 
shunted  off  onto  someone  else 
who  is  ‘looking  after  another 
play  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  I 
think’.  Persistance  is  a  virtue 


that  these  societies  obviously 
wish  to  culture  in  an  audience. 
Eight  phone  calls  and  three  hours 
later  (one  number  being  busy  for 
twenty  minutes)  you  may  be  pri¬ 
vileged  to  discover  that  tickets 
are  being  sold  on  the  extreme 
opposite  side  of  the  campus  by  a 
‘guy  with  glasses*  between  7 
and  8  a.m.  (every  fourth  day, 
weather  permitting).  Of  course, 
he  doesn’t  know  when  or  where 
the  play  ’s  being  produced  but 
assures  you  that  if  you  hang 
around  the  snack  bar  or  common 
room  long  enough  someone  is 
sure  to  mention  it.  Finally, 
someone  does  -  three  days  after 
the  last  performance. 

Perhaps,  the  remnants  of  a  once 
flourishing  undergraduate  the¬ 
atre  ought  not  to  be  criticized 
and  ridiculed  but  nurtured  and 
preaned,  in  the  faint  hope  that 
some  day  they  will  rise  again 
like  Lazurus.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  produce  plays  without  a  the¬ 
atre;  it  even  seems  difficult  to 
produce  plays  if  you  do  have  a 
theatre.  If  only  the  College 
and  independent  drama  groups 
were  poor,  their  recent  perfor¬ 
mances  might  be  excused.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  they  all  collect 
money  from  student  fees  in  one 
way  or  another  and  some  get 
extra  money  from  the  Drama 
Centre.  They  wonder  why  their 
productions  are  greeted  with  in¬ 
difference;  perhaps,  this  reflects 
their  own  attitude  of  indifference 
and  their  mediocrity  of  their 
performance.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  all  undergraduate 
drama  be  managed  by  the  Drama 
Centre;  however,  Leon  Major  has 
emphatically  stated  that  the 
Centre  definitely  does  not  want 
to  do  this.  Who  can  blame  him? 

Just  what  has  happened? 


page  2  *  Act  One 


The  Opera  School  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 


presents 

HAMLET 


Opera  in  Three  Acts  by  Humphrey  Searle 


In  February  this  year  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music’s 
Opera  School  will  present  the 
North  American  premier  of 
Humphrey  Searle’s  new  opera 
Hamlet.  There  will  be  four 
performances  on  Feb.  12,  13,  15 
&  16,  at  8:00  p.m.  This  opera 
received  its  European  premier 
last  March  at  the  Hamburg  State 
Opera  House  in  West  Germany. 
The  Toronto  performance  will 
be  the  first  presentation  of  the 
Opera  in  its  English  text.  Later, 
in  April,  it  will  again  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Royal  Opera  House 
in  Covent  Garden. 

The  opera  will  be  designed  by 
John  Stoddard,  one  of  Great 
Britian’s  leading  young  design¬ 
ers.  It  is  being  done  in  what 
Anthony  Besch,  the  director, 
calls  “Elizabeathan  Mod”.  The 
settings  and  costumes  attempt 
to  give  details  of  modern  design 
which  reflect  the  Elizabeathan 
age.  The  set  will  preserve  the 
essential  principles  of  the 
Shakespearian  stage  as  we  know 
it ,  yet  it  will  remain  construc¬ 
tivist  in  idea,  thus  attaining  a 
visual  impact  of  its  own.  The 


costumes  -  many  designed  by 
leading  fashion  houses  in 
Toronto  -  make  use  of  fur  and 
leather  to  give  a  Scandanavian 
effect;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
lines  and  details  will  create  a 
futuristic  “mod”  style,  with 
which  the  audience  can  identify, 
but  which  also  would  not  look  out 
of  place  at  an  Elizabeathan  court. 
For  the  play  within  the  play, 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  parody 
of  Tschaikowsky,  the  players 
enter  in  twentieth-century  cos¬ 
tumes  which  we  would  expect 
“hip”  actors  to  wear,  then  for 
their  production  they  revert  to 
nineteenth-century  dress,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  artistic  illusion  vis¬ 
ually  as  well  as  dramatically. 

The  Royal  Conservatory  Or¬ 
chestra,  conducted  by  Victor 
Feldbrill,  recently  conductor  of 
the  Winnipeg  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  will  play  for  the  opera. 
The  title  role  will  be  sung  by 
the  young  New  Zealand  baritone 
Donald  Rutherford,  who  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  School  in  1968. 

The  opera  will  be  staged  by 
Anthony  Besch,  the  School’s  Gen¬ 
eral  Director,  Mr.  Besch,  who 
was  born  in  London,  is  one  of 


Britain’s  leading  opera  stage- 
directors.  He  received  most 
of  his  early  training  at  the 
Glynde bourne  Festival  Opera  in 
Sussex  and  at  the  Hamburg  State 
Opera  in  West  Germany.  During 
the  past  fifteen  years  he  has 
staged  over  seventy  operas  for 
all  the  major  opera  companies 
and  associations  in  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Besch  is  a  personal  friend  of 
Humphrey  Searle  and  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  staging  the  premier 
of  his  first  opera,  The  Diary  of 
a  Madman.  Recently,  Mr.  Besch 
toured  the  United  States  on  a 
Ford  Foundation  scholarship  to 
study  the  training,  administration 
and  presentation  of  Opera.  He 
took  up  his  duties  as  General 
Director  of  the  Opera  School 
in  1968,  and  this  is  his  first 
major  production  with  the 
students.  Judging  by  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  already  generated,  the 
production  will  be  an  exciting 
and  stimulating  experience  for 
both  the  students  involved  and 
the  audience.  Tickets  go  on 
sale  February  20th  in  the  Box 
Office  of  the  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  The  price  is  $2,00 
($1.00  for  students). 
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LABORATORY  FOR  PLAYWRIGHTS 


The  Graduate  Centre  for  the  Study 
of  Drama,  now  in  its  third  official 
year  of  operation,  supplements 
its  regular  programme  of  aca¬ 
demic  courses  with  required  in¬ 
struction  in  practical  theatre 
work.  The  range  of  these 
“practical”  courses  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  include  a  wide  variety 
of  areas  of  the  theatre:  directing, 
scene  design,  technical  pro¬ 
duction,  film,  and,  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  a  seminar  course 
in  Playwriting  and  Play  Analysis. 
The  concept  of  a  play  writing 
course  is  new  to  this  University 
and  we’ve  asked  its  instructor. 
Professor  F.  J.  Marker  of  Un¬ 
iversity  College,  to  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  its  nature  and  or¬ 
ganization, 

— From  what  sources  can  par¬ 
ticipants  in  your  play  writing 
seminar  be  drawn? 

The  seminar  is  basically  one  of 
the  so-called  practical  courses 
offered  by  the  Drama  Centre 
and  taken  by  graduate  students 
in  drama  as  part  of  their  degree 
requirements.  We  have,  however, 
tried  to  make  room  in  this  course 
for  qualified  undergraduates  as 
well.  Obviously  our  purpose  is 
to  attract  those  who  are  actively 
interested  in  the  writing  of  plays, 
wherever  they  may  be  on  the 
University  campus. 

—  Where  have  the  seminar  mem¬ 
bers  come  from  this  year? 

We  were  fortunate  in  finding  a 
very  able  group  this  year.  At 
present  there  are  six  people  in 
the  course,  a  number  which  is 
very  close  to  the  maximum  de¬ 
sirable  in  such  a  seminar.  Two 
are  graduate  students  from  the 
Drama  Centre,  the  others  are 
fourth-year  EL&L  undergrad¬ 
uates  from  various  colleges. 

— In  a  playwriting  competition 
sponsored  here  last  year  many 
of  those  competing  were  not 
English  students,  and  the  winner 


By  SHARYN SALSBERG 

was  a  student  in  Maths,  Physics 
&  Chem.  I  suspect  then  that 
there  are  people  outside  of  EL&L 
actively  involved  in  playwriting. 

— Is  it  possible  to  include  these 
students  in  such  a  course? 

Absolutely.  At  the  moment  qual¬ 
ified  English  undergraduates  who 
are  accepted  into  the  course  re¬ 
ceive  academic  credit  for  it. 
Perhaps  some  means  could  be 
found  to  extend  this  arrangement 
to  students  from  other  areas, 
particularly  under  the  more  flex¬ 
ible  curriculum  scheme.  At 
any  rate,  once  the  initial  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  admit  qualified 
graduate  students  in  drama  has 
been  fulfilled,  our  aim  is  to  locate 
talented  people  to  fill  the  re¬ 
maining  places. 

— Should  the  use  of  the  word 
“talented”  be  qualified? 

Of  course  you’re  right.  Talent 
can  be  perceived,  sensed,  de¬ 
veloped,  destroyed,  but  not  de¬ 
fined.  What  I  want  to  suggest 
is  that  participants  in  this  sem¬ 
inar  should  be  those  actively 
engaged  at  some  stage  in  the 
writing  of  plays.  The  range  of 
their  development  may  be — hope¬ 
fully  will  be — wide  and  varied. 
An  active  interest  in  actual 
writing  is  the  key  criterion. 

— How  is  this  active  interest 
determined? 

In  most  cases  applicants  sub¬ 
mit  a  sample  of  their  work 
beforehand,  but  my  main 
objective  is  to  find  those  who 
have  a  genuine  interest  in 
dramatic  writing— who  would  be 
writing  plays,  whether  or  not 
they  were  in  the  seminar. 

— How  is  the  course  conducted? 

The  mechanics  of  the  seminar  de¬ 
pend  wholly  on  the  active  par¬ 


ticipation  of  its  members. 
Meeting  several  hours  one  after¬ 
noon  a  week,  seminar  members 
listen  to  the  reading  of  a  new 
scene  or  an  act  or  perhaps  even 
an  entire  new  play  written  by  one 
of  the  members.  To  prime  the 
pump,  Martin  Hunter,  the  Drama 
Centre’s  playwright-  in-resi¬ 
dence,  attended  an  early  meeting 
and  read  from  his  produced  play 
Happy  Hunting.  Whether  the 
material  is  by  a  beginner  or  by 
a  practising  dramatist,  those  in 
the  course  learn  to  analyse  it 
and  to  point  specifically  to  its 
weaknesses  and  strengths.  Hope¬ 
fully  the  author  learns  something 
from  this  process  as  well. 

— Always? 

far  from  it.  Some  very  good 
professional  playwrights  abhor 
criticism  and  choose  to  ignore 
it.  But  this  is  a  hazardous 
attitude  for  the  journeyman 
dramatist  to  adopt. 

— rls  the  author  of  the  material 
the  only  beneficiary  of  such  se¬ 
minar  criticism? 

The  double  aim  of  the  course 
is  suggested  by  its  title:  Play¬ 
writing  and  Play  Analysis. 
Equally  important  for  our  pur¬ 
poses  is  the  close  examination 
of  dramatic  structure  and  tech¬ 
nique.  This  kind  of  dramatur¬ 
gical  analysis  i  s  a  vital  tool 
not  only  for  the  playwright  but 
al-so  for  the  drama  critic,  the 
scholar,  or  the  student  of  dram¬ 
atic  literature. 

— Is  the  one  occasion  on  which 
he  reads  his  play  in  class  the 
only  hearing  which  the  dramatist 
receives? 

No.  In  the  first  place  the  play¬ 
wright  is  encouraged  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  criticism  and 
suggestions  he  receives  and  to 
re-work  his  script  for  a  new 
reading — or  else  to  recognize  the 
basic  intransigency  of  the 
material  and  begin  on  something 
new.  Ideally,  moreover,  the 


initial  seminar  readings  should 
be  a  prelude  to  an  actual  work¬ 
shop  production.  Watching  the 
reaction  which  his  play  has  on 
an  audience  is  the  playwright’s 
most  valuable  experience. 

— Are  there  facilities  here  for 
such  experimental  productions? 

As  you  know,  the  Drama  Centre 
has  an  ideal  workshop  theatre  in 
operation  on  Glen  Morris  Street 
We  hope  to  offer  the  playwrights 
in  this  seminar  an  opportunity 
to  see  their  work  performed 
in  some  kind  of  workshop  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  spring.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  other  producing 
groups,  particularly  the  college 
dramatic  societies,  which  have 
proved  hospitable  to  new  writing. 
— The  kind  of  playwriting  labor¬ 
atory  which  you  describe 
suggests  the  pattern  followed  by 
a  number  of  U.S.  universities 
today.  Is  the  introduction  of 
a  playwriting  seminar  at  Toronto 
modelled  on  precedents  else¬ 
where? 

George  Pierce  Baker  introduced 
the  first  university  course  in 
playwriting  in  1905  at  Harvard — 
the  famous  47  Workshop,  with 
“alumni”  like  Sidney  Howard, 


Philip  Barry,  Thomas  Wolfe,  S.N. 
Behrman,  George  Abbot,  and 
Eugene  O’Neill.  My  experience 
as  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard, 
more  than  half  a  century  after 
Baker’s  start,  was  with  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  47  Workshop 
tradition,  combining  a  play¬ 
writing  seminar  within  the 
English  department  and  a  theatre 
workshop,  under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  Robert  Chapman,  now 
director  of  Harvard’s  Loeb 
Drama  Centre.  Baker  himself 
was  lured  to  Yale  in  1925,  where 
he  initiated  what  is  now  the  Yale 
School  of  Drama.  My  own  grad¬ 
uate  work  there  brought  me  into 
close  working  contact  with  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  “playwrights’  lab¬ 
oratory”  idea,  the  late  John 
Gassner.  The  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  playwriting  at  these  two  un¬ 
iversities  were  obviously  upper¬ 
most  in  my  mind  when  our  own 
seminar  was  organized. 

— And  can  playwriting  be  taught 
in  a  university  seminar? 

The  question  without  which  no 
discussion  of  this  kind  would  be 
complete  I  To  the  standard  as¬ 
sertion  that  a  dramatist  is  born, 
not  made.  Baker  once  remarked 


that  the  saying  “grants  the  dra¬ 
matist  at  least  one  experience  of 
other  artists,  namely  birth,  but 
seeks  to  deny  the  instruction  in 
art  granted  the  architect,  the 
painter,  the  sculptor,  the  musi¬ 
cian.”  Certainly  the  wide  variety 
of  styles  or  modes  of  expression 
open  to  a  contemporary  dramatist 
precludes  a  schematic  or  dog¬ 
matic  approach  to  the  problem 
“how  to  write  a  play.”  There 
are  no  longer  any  “rules”  about 
obligatory  scenes  or  fourth-act 
balls  or  even  character  moti¬ 
vation  which  must  be  observed. 
Yet  there  are  principles  of 
dramaturgy  and  structure  which, 
when  ignored,  continually  remind 
all  of  us  “how  not  to  write  a 
play.” 

— And  these  are  the  principles 
which  you  teach? 

In  a  literary  laboratory  like  this 
one,  each  experimenter  is  ideally 
a  teacher  who  in  turn  learns  from 
the  experiments  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  It  was  Shakespeare 
who  pinpointed  the  highly  desir¬ 
able  ability  of  mastering  “a 
double  spirit  /of  teaching  and 
learning  instantly.” 
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THEATRE  TORONTO 


Theatre  Toronto  opens  its 
1969  season  at  the  Royal  Alex 
with  four  very  exciting  plays  be¬ 
ginning  on  January  9th  with  Chri¬ 
stopher  Marlowe's  Edward  II. 
The  play  was  described  in  its 
1958  edition  as  “the  troublesome 
reign  and  lamentable  death  of 
Edward  the  second.  King  of  Eng¬ 
land;  with  the  tragical  fall  of 
proud  Mortimer;  and  also  the 
life  and  death  of  Piers  Gaveston 
the  great  Earl  of  Cornwall  and 
mighty  favorite  of  King  Edward.” 

The  title  role  will  be  played 
by  the  emminent  Canadian  actor 
William  Hutt,  who  has  played  for 
many  years  with  the  Stratford 
Festival  Company  in  such  roles 
as  Richard  III,  Brutus  in  Julius 
Caesar  and  Feste  in  Twelfth 
Night.  In  the  1968  Stratford 
season,  Mr.  Hutt  was  featured 
in  the  roles  of  Trigorin  in  Che- 
kov’s  The  Seagull  and  the  title 
role  of  Moliere  s  Tartuffe.  Be¬ 
sides  his  acting  duties,  Mr.  Hutt 
made  his  Stratford  directing  de¬ 
but  with  his  production  of 
Beckett’s  Waiting  For  Godot. 
Theatre  Toronto  audiences  can 
certainly  look  forward  to  an  ex¬ 
cellent  performance  from  Mr. 
Hutt  in  Edward  II.  Moya  Fen¬ 
wick,  a  well-known  name  in  To¬ 
ronto,  will  play  Queen  Isabella 
and  Peter  Marinker,  newly  retur¬ 
ned  to  Canada  from  London,  will 
take  the  role  of  Gaveston,  the 
King’s  favorite.  Mortimer  will 
be  played  by  Joseph  Shaw,  and 
Richard  Monette,  who  played  Pe¬ 
ter  Doriad  in  Clifford  Williams 
production  of  Soldiers,  will  take 
the  role  of  Prince  Edward.  The 
play  will  be  directed  by  Mr. 


Williams  and  will  run  until  Jan¬ 
uary  26. 

The  second  play  is  “a  true 
history  that  never  happened  by 
England’s  best-loved  Irishman” 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  play. 
In  Good  King  Charles*  Golden 
Days,  running  from  January  30- 
February  16,  is  a  scintillating 
comedy  which  asks  the  question 
“how  is  a  ruler  chosen?”,  and 
that  question  becomes  the  riddle 
of  “why  civilization  exists”.  The 
play  is  set  in  the  year  1680  and 
opens  with  King  Charles,  the  Dut¬ 
chess  of  Cleveland,  the  Dutchess 
of  Portsmouth,  the  King’s  mis¬ 
tress  Nell  Gwynn  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  all  packed  into  the  latter’s 
study  -  and  here  the  famous 
Shavian  wit  begins. 

Barbara  Bryne,  who  as  with 
the  Stratford  Festival  Company  in 
1968  and  who  played  Signora  Gel- 
trude  in  the  Hart  House  pro¬ 
duction  of  The  Fan,  will  take  the 
part  of  Catherine.  Joseph  Shaw 
will  play  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Dawn  Greenhalgh  will  play  Neil 
Gwynn.  Other  members  of  the 
cast  will  be  Richard  Monette, 
Brian  Petchey,  Nancy  Kerr  and 
Janet  Amos.  The  play  will  be 
directed  by  Richard  Digby  Day. 

The  third  play  (February 
20-March  9)  was  written  by  the 
well-known  German  novelist- 
playwright  Gunter  Grass.  The 
Plebians  Rehearse  the  Uprising 

deals  with  the  1953  East-German 
Workers  Rebellion.  Bertolt 
Brecht,  the  famous  playwright- 
director  is  shown  rehearsing  his 
production  of  Coriolanus.  The 
rebellion  spills  onto  the  stage  and 
the  workers  ask  him  to  present 


their  demands  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities.  Brecht  vac- 
ilates  between  his  revolutionary 
zeal  and  his  intellectual  preoc¬ 
cupations  with  his  production. 
In  doing  so  he  betrays  both  him¬ 
self  and  the  workers,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  play  Brecht  himself 
becomes  Coriolanus. 

The  cast  includes  Malcolm 
Armstrong,  Robert  Christie,  Da¬ 
vid  Heblen,  Antony  Parr  and  guest 
artist  Denise  Pelletier.  Clifford 
Williams  will  also  direct  this 
exciting  production. 

The  final  play  of  the  season 
will  be  Carlo  Goldoni’s  The  Ser¬ 
vant  of  Two  Masters.  Since 
Leon  Major  introduced  Toronto 
to  Goldoni  at  Hart  House,  little 
needs  to  be  said  about  the  clas¬ 
sical  Italina  Commedia  Dell’ Arte 
tradition.  At  any  rate  the  play 
promises  to  be  full  of  life  and 
humour. 

The  1969  season  will  be 
supplemented  by  studio  produc¬ 
tions,  seminars  and  lectures  in 
Theatre  Toronto’s  new  offices 
at  11  Trinity  Square.  Students 
can  take  advantage  of  a  very  low 
subscription  rate  which  Theatre 
Toronto  is  offering  this  year. 
For  the  Sunday  matinee  only,  stu¬ 
dents  can  get  seats  anywhere  in 
the  house  for  $3.20  for  all  four 
plays.  The  seats  are  assigned 
in  blocks  on  a  first-come-first- 
served  basis,  so  if  you  order 
early  you  can  probably  get  seats 
in  the  orchestra.  For  informa¬ 
tion  call  Theatre  Toronto  at  368- 
4751.  This  is  by  far  the  best 
theatre  bargain  ever  offered  to 
students  in  Toronto. 
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A  BUREAUCRATIC  FANTASY 

By  ANDREW  BETHELL 


“In  those  cases  where  the 
endangerment  of  an  employee  who 
is  in  full  view  and  quite  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  impending  peril 
is  being  shammed  by  an  employee 
who  is  himself  hidden,  “boo” 
is  rendered  by  ge  dyn  relom. 
Eg  gund  y  trogadus  is  used  in 
substantially  the  same  situation 
when,  however,  it  is  meant  in 
earnest,  Ysite  etordyf  is  used 
by  a  superior  wishing  to  test 
out  the  intelligence  of  a  subor¬ 
dinate,  Ysap  tseror  najx  is 
used  by  the" subordinate  towards 
a  superior,  but  only  on  the  days 
especially  appointed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,” 


The  language  is  Ptydepe, 
a  fantastic  bureaucratic  ab¬ 
erration  which  serves  as  the 
motivation  for  Vaclav  Havel’s 
play  The  Memorandum,  The 
language  is  a  synthetic  creation, 
the  ultimate  synthesis  of  bur¬ 
eaucratic  logic,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  eliminate  ambiguity,  sub¬ 
jectivity,  and  emotional  over- 
and- under- tones  in  a  natural 
language  by  “consistent  use  of 
the  so-called  ‘sixty  per  cent 
dissimilarity  principle’  which 
means  that  any  Ptydepe  word 
must  differ  by  at  least  sixty  per¬ 
cent  of  its  letters  from  any  other 
Ptydepe  word  of  the  same 
length”.  Consequently  its  vo¬ 
cabulary  is  immense  and  its 
grammer  requires  an  unpreci- 
dented  precision  in  construction, 
the  reward  of  which  is  exact¬ 
itude  through  delienation  of  the 
most  subtle  nuances  of  meaning, 
as  with  the  bureaucratic  “boos” 
above.  In  short,  it  is  the  lang¬ 
uage  to  end  all  languages;  it  is 
bureaucracy’s  answer  to  Esper¬ 


anto,  Even  though  its  degree  of 
precision  is  so  high  and  its  ac¬ 
curacy  so  complex  that  no  human 
has  yet  mastered  it,  with  ex¬ 
treme  diligence  and  intensive 
study  it  is  within  the  grasp  of 
all  men.  Once  the  language  is 
universally  accepted,  the  world 
will  no  longer  be  plagued  by  the 
ambiguities  of  emphasis,  word- 
order  and  sense,  no  longer  will 
language  confuse  one  with  its 
“emotional  impact”,  “loaded 
words”  and“layers  of  meaning”. 
Once  freed  of  these  artificial 
weaknesses,  language  will  be  a 
source  of  strength  in  the  world, 
communication  will  become 
meaningful  and  the  global  village 
will  be  secure, 

Vaclav  Havel  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  the  foremost 
figure  in  the  recent  artistic  ren¬ 
aissance  in  Czechosolvakia, 
which  had  been  crawling 
cautiously  from  a  cocoon  of  Soviet 
parochialism  and  communist 
censorship.  The  slow  process 
of  liberalization,  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  leadership  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Dubcek  and  the  subsequent 
disaster  of  last  August,  gained 
much  of  its  stimulus  from  a 
militant  school  of  literary  tal¬ 
ent,  which  though  constantly 
threatened  by  censorship,  con¬ 
tinued  to  produce  work  of  a 
standard  equal  to  that  of  the 
western  world.  The  Mem¬ 
orandum.  written  in  1965  (per- 
formed  at  the  Prague  Balustrade 
the  same  year)  in  a  period  of 
tenuous  literary  freedom,  is  a 
remarkably  direct  comment  on 
bureaucratic  sterility,  as  well 
as  a  delightful  intellectual  ex¬ 
ercise  in  small  people  playing 
big  games. 

By  introducing  the  synthetic 
language  into  the  office  machin¬ 
ery  in  the  name  of  efficiency. 


the  Managing  Director’s  Deputy 
imagines  that  he  has  a  means 
of  disrupting  the  loyalty  of  the 
staff  and  thus  engineering  the 
Director’s  downfall  and  usurping 
his  position  ,  With  totalitarian 
ruthlessness  and  cunning  the  plan 
succeeds,  however,  upon  assum¬ 
ing  his  new  post  as  Director 
the  former  deputy  finds  that  he 
himself  falls  prey  to  the  very 
disloyalty  which  he  set  in  motion. 
The  setting  is  Communistic,  and 
the  “sense  of  mission”  which 
pervades  the  play  is  suitably 
ironic.  The  Managing  Director 
says  that  he  stands  for  humanism 
and  the  good  of  the  individual; 
the  Deputy  stands  for  the  Good 
of  Man  and  the  greater  cause. 
It  is  a  witty  clash  between  humane 
ideals  and  corporate  ideals.  The 
Director  is  left  to  comment  upon 
the  central  theme:  “Why  can’t 
I  be  a  little  boy  again?  I’d  do 
everything  differently  from  the 
beginning.” 

Influenced  by  Beckett,  Ionesco 
and  Pinter,  Havel  certainly  fas¬ 
cinated  with  language,  and  while 
much  of  the  play  is  couched  in 
fine  totalitarian  rhetoric,  there 
are  many  snatches  of  Pinteresque 
dialogue,  where  communication 
has  little  part  to  play  and 
structure  is  governed  more  by 
precedent  than  sense.  Ptydepe 
is  an  ordered  linguistic  absurdity 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  The 
Bold  Soprano. 

The  Memorandum  ends  with 
the  introduction  of  Choruker, 
another  synthetic  language  in 
which  “the  more  similar  the 
words,  the  closer  their  meaning; 
so  that  a  possible  error  in  the 
text  represents  only  a  slight 
deviation  from  its  sense”  -  and 
there  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
that!  The  play  is  in  Cartwright 
Hall  from  Feb.  11-15. 
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RUMOUR  HAS  IT . . . 


This  section  is  called  “Rumour  has  it”  because  most  of  the  college 
drama  groups  don't  really  know  what  they  are  doing  or  when  they  are 
doing  it.  The  information  in  this  section  is  as  accurate  as  is  humanly 
possible,  but  it  is  often  compiled  more  than  a  month  before  the  production 
date  of  some  plays,  and  last  minute  changes  do  occur.  Many  people 
have  complained  that  they  arrive  at  the  theatre  only  to  learn  that  the 
play  has  been  postponed  or  even  cancelled;  therefore,  if  you  meet  with 
utter  disappointment  or  want  further  information  about  the  plays,  phone 
the  following  people: 

Jan  Bessey  928-8074 

Barry  Brodie  922-9204 

Pat  Little  928-3282 

Hillary  McLaughlin  923-4329 

Anne  Kewley  921-7082 

Theatre  Box  Office  923-5244 


The  Drama  Centre 
St.  Mikes 
Trinity 
U.C. 

Victoria 
Hart  House 


DRAMA  CENTRE  PRODUCTIONS 
IN  THE  STUDIO  THEATRE 

February  3 

“Elizabeathan  Readings” 
by  Sheldon  Clark 
11  a.m,  -  1  p.m. 

January  28-February  1 
The  Visit 
Duerrenmatt 

Directed  by  Henry  Tarvainen 
8:30  p.m.  FREE 

February  18-22 
The  Sheep  Well 

6y  Lope  de  Vega 
Directed  by  Leon  Major 
8:30  p.m.  FREE 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 
DRAMATIC  SOCIETY 

January  16-18 

The  Little  Prince 

by  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupert 

a  reading  by  Richard  Reoch 

and  Rod  Beattie 

Cartwright  Hall 

8:00  p.m.  FREE 

February  11-15 
The  Memorandum 

by  Vaclav  Havel 
Directed  by  Andrew  Bethell 
Cartwright  Hall 
8:30  p.m. 

Tickets  in  the  Buttery 


THEATRE  MICKITIES 

January  24  only 
“Theatre  a  la  Carte” 
a  selection  of  original  works 
and  other  shorter  plays 
St.  Mikes  Student  Centre 
8:30  p.m,  FREE 

January  31-February  5 
The  Fanta sticks 

by  T om  Jones  and  Harvey  Schmidt 
directed  by  Patricia  Haber 
St.  Mikes  Student  Centre 
8:30  p.m.  tickets  $2.00 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  DRAMA  CLUB 

January  28-February  1 
The  Old  Wives  Tale 

By  George  Peele 

Directed  by  Dr.  David  Blostein 

Room  3,  New  Academic  Bid. 

8:30  p.m.  tickets  at  Wym.ilwood 

or  at  the  door 

$1.50 

$1.75  Fri.  &  Sat. 

Sat..  Matinee  at  2:00  p.m, 
children  .50,  others  $1.50 

February  6  &  7 
The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
an  original  play  written  and 
directed  by  Graham  Jackson 
Room  3,  New  Academic  Bid. 
8:30  p.m. 
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SUMMER  CENTRE  THEATRE 

CENTRE  SUMMER  THEATRE 

SUMMER  THEATRE  CENTRE 


Whatever  the  name  finally 
chosen,  it  will  happen,  between 
May  and  August,  in  the  Drama 
Centre’s  church  theatre  on  Glenn 
Morris  Street. 


THE  AIM: 

To  create  an  independent  Student 
Company,  as  continuous  as 
possible,  which  will  develope  its 
own  personality:  not  just  a 

convenient  framework  for  dis- 
arate  productions. 


THE  METHOD: 

To  present  a  season  of  three  or 
four  plays,  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  available  talent  and  theatrical 
effectiveness.  We  want  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  audience,  using  actors 
before  electronics. 

THE  NEED: 

Actors,  directors  and  designers 
who  will  also  cheerfully  paint 
sets,  spread  publicity,  scrounge 
air-conditioners  and  clean 
toilets. 


In  other  words,  a  company.  You. 

THE  ONLY  GUARANTEE:  That 
you  will  sweat  blood. 

That  you  will  sweat  blood. 

SO: 

If  you  are  going  to  be  working 
less  than  fifteen  hours  a  day 
between  the  end  of  term  and 
August  2nd.,  fill  in  this  form  and 
mail  it  to: 

Nigel  Spencer,  #104-149,  St. 
George  St.,  Toronto  5. 


Name:  Phone:  or 

Address: 

Dates  available: 

Hours  available: 

Propensities:  Acting  Directing  Design  Lighting  Stage  Management 


EDITOR 

DAVID  SMITHERS 

EDITORIAL  BOARD 

ANNE  KEWLEY 
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THE  HOMECOMING:  AT  THE  POOR  ALEX 


BY  BARRY  BRODIE 

The  Modern  Drama  Group, 
formed  last  April,  consists  of  a 
variety  of  faculty,  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  undergraduate  students 
from  the  various  colleges  and 
faculties  of  the  University,,  Its 
aim  is  to  concentrate  on  the 
presentation  of  contemporary 
English  and  European  drama  and 
to  encourage  the  exposure  of  the 
plays  to  discussion  after  per¬ 
formance.  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  latter,  the  group  is  adding 
two  Saturday  matinees  to  its 
regular  schedule,  after  which  the 
cast  and  director  will  remain 
on  stage  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  and  insults  that  may  be 
thrown  at  them  from  the  audience. 

The  first  production  of  this 
new  group  will  be  Harold 
Pinter's  The  Homecoming,  to 
be  performed  at  the  Poor  Alex 
Theatre  on  February  7,8,9,12,13, 
14,15,16  at  8:30  and  on  February 
8  and  15  at  2:00. 

The  Homecoming  is  the  most 


recent  of  Pinter's  full-length 
plays  and  is  undoubtedly  nis 
finest  achievement  both  structur¬ 
ally  and  dramatically,  showing  a 
most  interesting  development 
from  The  Birthday  Party  and 
The  Caretaker  in  its  tightness 
of  form  and  close  patterning  of 
language.  The  six  characters 
are  carefully  identified  by  dis¬ 
tinctive  speech  patterns  and 
hence,  there  is  no  longer  any 
tendency  for  them  to  get  carried 
away  by  their  own  verbalizing 
(as  earlier  Pinter  characters 
did). 

The  plot  centres  on  the  basic 
conflict  between  the  worlds  of 
youth  and  age.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  family  returns  home  after 
a  six-year  stay  in  America, 
where  he  has  acquired  a  Ph.D. 
in  Philosophy  and  a  charming 
wife.  He  returns  to  a  decrepid 
flat  in  East  London  inhabited 
and  run  by  his  father,  uncle  and 
two  brothers.  As  the  play 


develops  there  is  a  growing  need 

in  each  of  the  characters  to 
maintain  his  shaky  identity 
against  the  opposing  forces  of 
language,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  gain  control  of  the  central 
living-room  of  the  flat.  An 
intellectual  approach  makes  little 
impact  on  the  violent  and  colour¬ 
ful  epithets  of  the  established 
family,  so  the  lone  woman  sets 
out  to  do  battle  in  her  own  way, 
confronting  each  man  in  turn  with 
her  particular  form  of  control. 
In  her  confrontation  with  five 
men  on  their  own  territory,  she 
shows  a  combination  of  sex, 
motherhood  and  logic  to  expose 
the  latent  impotence  of  the  male. 
It  is  this  potential  in  the  woman 
for  dominence  that  Pinter  begins 
to  explore  in  this  play. 

Tickets  are  on  sale  in  the 
various  College  cafeterias  and  at 
the  Poor  Alex  Box  Office 
(924-8661). 


THEATRE  MICKITIES 


A  perennial  problem  for  the 
producer  of  any  campus  dramatic 
group  is  the  reconciliation  of 
the  amateur  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional.  This  problem  can 
manifest  itself  on  practically  any 
level  of  a  production.  The  gen¬ 
eral  areas  of  conflict  center 
around  how  one,  who  aspires  to 
the  dramatic  art,  can  find  direc- 
gion  and  training  in  an  academic 
milieu  which  does  not  provide  an 
undergraduate  drama  department 
per  se.  The  reverse  of  this 
problem,  indeed,  poses  the  same 
challenge:  how  much  profession¬ 
alism  can  be  introduced  to  ed¬ 
ucational  theatre  while  at  the 
same  time  not  choking  the  spon¬ 
taneity  and  growth  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  artist.  It  is  my  hope  as 
producer  of  Theatre  Mickities 
at  St.  Mike’s  that  this  challenge 
can  be  met. 

Historically  speaking  Theatre 
Mickities  is  a  newborn  idea  to 


the  UofT  campus.  There  has 
for  some  time  been  a  dichotomy 
between  the  musical  and  non¬ 
musical  repertory  to  the  extent 
that  college  theatre  groups  have 
allocated  musicals  and  straight 
plays  to  separate  organizations. 
Also  a  general  sense  of  produc¬ 
tion  magnitude  has  been  lost  with 
regard  to  dramatic  offerings  on 
campus  over  the  past  few  years. 
Admittedly  some  of  the  reasons 
affecting  this  theatrical  schism 
are  facility  and  finance.  The 
campus  does  not  have  a  fully 
equipped  theatre  at  the  disposal 
of  all  the  college  groups  and  in¬ 
deed  the  budgets  for  theatre  on 
the  college  level  are  not  ex¬ 
tensive.  I  am  not  proposing 
a  solution  to  these  problems 
which  will  no  doubt  remain  hard 
and  fast  at  this  university.  I 
am,  however,  trying  to  propose  a 
change  of  attitude. 

Theatre  Mickities  consists  of 


one  administration  which  per¬ 
forms  on  two  levels.  The  first 
of  these  levels  allows  for  a 
season  of  three  major  pro¬ 
ductions  which  are  under  pro¬ 
fessional  artistic  and  technical 
supervision.  On  this  level  we 
have  attempted  to  repair  the 
cleavage  between  musical  and 
non-musical  theatre  by  selecting 
three  works  which  cover  all 
tastes  and  yet  from  a  production 
standpoint  do  not  exhaust  one 
staff.  For  this  year  we  se¬ 
lected  for  our  major  dramatic 
production  Sophocle’s  ELECTRA 
and  for  our  major  musical  pro¬ 
duction  THE  FANTASTICKS.  Our 
third  selection  which  served  as 
our  initial  offering  this  fall  was 
THE  THREEPENNY  OPERA. 
Within  this  play  it  was  my  hope 
that  the  tastes  of  those  who  see 
the  musical  play  as  a  ser'ous 
art  form  and  those  who  do  not 
continued  next  page 
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RUMOUR  HAS  IT 
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DRAMA  CENTRE  PRODUCTIONS  HART  HOUSE  THEATRE  THEATRE  MICKITIES 

IN  THE  STUDIO  THEATRE 


February  14,  15,  17,  18,  19 

THE  SHEEPWELL 

by  Lope  de  Vega 
Dir.  Leon  Major 
8:30  p.m.  FREE 

February  26  -  March  1 

THE  MAIDS 
by  Jean  Genet 
Dir.  R.  Murphet 
8:30  p.m.  FREE 

March  3-6 

MASQUE 
by  James  Reaney 
Dir.  Polly  Wilson 
8:30  p.m.  FREE 

March  14 

Dramatic  Poetry  Recital 
Dir.  Robert  Speaight 

March  19  -  22 

OVER  PRAIRIE  TRAILS 
TO  THE  JUST  SOCIETY 
by  Watson 
Dir.  Isabel  Foord 
8:30  p.m.  FREE 


February  24 

PHEDRA 

by  Racine 
En  francais  par 
La  Comedie  de  Bourges 
8:30  p.m. 

Stud:  $2.00  Others:  $3.00 

THE  MODERN  DRAMA  GROUP 

February  7,8,9,  12-16 

THE  HOMECOMING 

by  Harold  Pinter 
Dir.  Jeremy  Hole 
Poor  Alex  Theatre 
8:30  p.m. 

Matinees:  8th  &,  16th  2:30  p.m. 
Stud:  $1.25  Others:  $2.50 
924  -  8661 


OPERA  SCHOOL 

February  12,13, 15, &  16 
HAMLET 

Adapted  by  Humphrey  Searle 
Dir:  Anthony  Besch 
Macmillan  Theatre 
8:00  p.m. 


March  14  &  15 

ELECTRA 
by  Sophocles 
Dir.  Barry  Brodie 
S.  Mike’s  Student  Centre 
8:30  p.m.  FREE 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
DRAMATIC  SOCIETY 

February  11-15 

THE  MEMORANDUM 

by  Vaclav  Havel 
Dir.  Andrew  Bethell 
Cartwright  Hall 
8:30  p.m.  $1.50 
Students  $1.00 
Tickets  in  Buttery 
or  at  the  door 

February  10  -  14 

EROS  AT  BREAKFAST 

by  Robertson  Davies 
Dir.  Gina  Laight 
Cartwright  Hall 
1:00  p.m.  FREE 


continued  from  page  3 

could  find  a  common  meeting 
ground.  So  in  many  ways  THE 
THREEPENNY  OPERA  contains 
the  spirit  within  Theatre 
Mickities. 

Approaching  the  second  level 
of  the  challenge  there  is  a  second 
level  of  production.  This  one 
consisting  of  monthly  productions 
free  of  charge  which  foster  the 
student  as  writer  and  director, 
as  designer  and  technician.  In 
this  way  one  is  afforded  an  im¬ 
mediate  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  techniques 
learned  from  the  professional. 


On  the  other  hand  it  gives  one 
a  chance  to  react  against  the 
professional.  The  immediate 
and  most  ostensible  impediment 
to  a  set-up  of  this  kind  is  one 
of  personel.  In  my  estimation 
the  absence  of  an  undergraduate 
drama  department  eliminates 
this  almost  entirely.  On  the 
other  hand  the  beauty  of  educa¬ 
tional  theatre  is  that  it  can  take 
its  form  from  the  amount  of 
talent  present  at  any  given  time. 
It’s  this  sort  of  flexibility  which 
I  wish  to  bring  to  this  campus. 
In  the  event  that  the  University 
establishes  an  undergraduate 


drama  department  the  need  for 
such  a  thing  as  Theatre  Mickities 
will  cease  to  exist.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  my  greatest  hope  that 
an  art  as  free  and  exciting  as 
theatre  will  never  become  bogged 
down  by  the  academic.  A  drama 
department  is  the  easiest,  but  not 
necessarily  the  best  answer  to 
the  reconciliation  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  theatre  with  the 
amateur  imagination. 

Theatre  Mickities  is  an 
experiment  and  only  time  will 
see  if  it  is  to  be  effective  or 
not.  I  think  right  now  there  is 
a  ripeness  for  this  experiment. 
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